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A MEMORIAL TO GEORGE H. BOWERS 
Prominent North Country Attorney 


At the Sunday morning service of the 
First Universalist Church of Canton, 
N. Y., on February 13, a memorial was 
hung to George H. Bowers, distinguished 
North Country attorney and faithful 
member of the Canton Universalist 
church for many years. The memorial is 
an illuminated scroll framed under glass 
and made after the manner of the monks 
in the Middle Ages by George A. Fried- 
rich; a New York businessman who was 
associated with Mr. Bowers for many 
years on the finance committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists. 

In presenting Mr. Friedrich’s gift to 
the church, Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, the 
pastor, said: 

“On the 26th day of last February 
this church, this community and the 
whole North Country lost a man whose 
position no one can fill. I am referring 
to George H. Bowers, who came here 
as a young man from a Vermont village, 
studied law in the office of Ledyard Hale, 
and for more than fifty years practiced 
that profession in this locality. 

“Quiet, modest, unpretentious and un- 
assuming, there was never any doubt 
that George Bowers was there, ‘on the 
ball,’ as we say, hewing to the line, com- 
petent in whatever he undertook, rugged, 
self-possessed, honest, dependable, loyal 
and faithful. He was a paragon of the 
‘old-fashioned virtues,’ a term modern 
sophisticates have sometimes used in the 
spirit of derision, but referring to qual- 
ities men respect more and more as they 
are brought closer to the brass tacks of 
life. When he died the comment was 
made in scores of places, ‘He will be 
missed; there is no one to take his place.’ 

“T shal! not presume to say who misses 
him the most, for many different people 
depended upon him in various ways. 
But nobody misses him more than we 
do in this church where he served at 
different times throughout the years as 
clerk, treasurer and trustee, and where 
he worshiped with such regularity that 
his rare absences on a Sunday morning 
were so conspicuous as to make us won- 
der, when they occurred, what was the 
matter. 

“I was therefore pleased to receive a 
surprise package a few weeks ago, with 
a covering letter which said, ‘I am mail- 
ing you today an illuminated scroll in 
memory of my®old and dear friend 
George Bowers, and my wish is that you 
have same put up in the church.’ 

“This came from George A. Friedrich, 
a New York businessman, who was as- 


sociated with Mr. Bowers for many years. 


on the finance committee of our State 
Convention. Mr. Friedrich’s letter went 
on to say: ‘This is an original work by 
me—rather a curious hobby for a busi- 
nessman. But I have talent in that 
way, and have studied the art of illumi- 


nation practiced by the monks, partic- ’ 
ularly before Gutenberg invented the art 
of printing. This manuscript was started 
on Labor Day and just finished—re- 
quires a lot of patience.’ 

“Well, this is indeed a fitting gift to 
our church, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Friedrich. for having made it. We have 
hung it on the south wall. underneath 
the clock—a memorial to another one of 
our faithful members, E. E. Stevens— 
and when you inspect it you will see 
that it inscribes three stanzas of the well- 
known hymn of Elizabeth C. Clephane, 
written in 1868: 


“Beneath the cross of Jesus 
I fain would take my stand, 
The shadow of a mighty rock 
Within a weary land; 
A home within the wilderness, 
A rest upon the way, 
From the burning of the noontide heat, 
And the burden of the day.” 


WHO’S WHO 


Rowianp Gray-Smiru is minister of 
the Unitarian church at Sharon, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy at Emerson 
College, Boston. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass., and 
a well-known writer of children’s stories. 


Crarence R. Skinner is dean of the 
School of Religion at Tufts College. 


Raymonp H. Barnarp is a member of 
the faculty of Ball State College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Joun G. Ramsay is a’ representative of 
the United Steel Workers of America, a 
prominent Presbyterian layman and a 
member of the Industrial Division of the 
Federal Council of Churches! 


Srantey A, Lmavy, a member of Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Friends Monthly,Meeting, 
is a practicing physician in Haydenburg, 
Tenn. 


SHELDON SHEPARD is minister of the 
People’s Church (Unitarian-Universalist) 
of San Fernando Valley, Calif. 


Rosatm West, a former missionary to 
India, is now engaged in social work in 
Canada. 


Una W. Harsen is a member of the 
Congregational Church and a poet of 
growing distinction. 


Cuarues G. GIRELIUS is minister of the 
Christian Reformed Church at Barne- 
veld, N. Y. His poems have appeared 
in various magazines. 


Max A. Kapp, a Universalist minister, 
is on the faculty of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 
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Brother Lawrence and Friendship with God 


HE religious life of a person who is bound to God 
by feelings of friendship and trust is different from 


that of a person who is able to think or write pro- - 


foundly about God, or who just believes that there is 
a God. That is the thesis of Prof. Peter A. Bertocci 
of Bates College in an article in the Crozer Quarterly. 
His article is an exposition of the philosophy of 
Brother Lawrence, whose little book, The Practice of 
the Presence of God, we have been considering, although 
Professor Bertocci does not mention Brother Lawrence. 
Brother Lawrence was not unique in his ideas. He 
was unique in the fidelity with which he clung to his 
ideas and put them into practice. By his very defini- 
tion Professor Bertocci puts religion on the level on 
which Brother Lawrence did his work. “Religion,” 
he writes, “is friendship with God.” 

To be sure, friendship between God and man differs 
from friendship between man and man just as all 
human friendships differ because of the different per- 
sonalities involved. But it is this feeling of friendship 
to God which gives warmth to religion, makes it strike 
fire in a man’s heart, gives dynamic power to a man’s 
The lack of power in religion today is due 
not to atheism, but to impersonalism. To quote 
directly from Professor Bertocci: “God has not been 
forced out of our lives by atheists and materialists, by 
Fascists and Communists. He has been crowded from 
the center to the periphery and then to the vague 
background of life by his former friends.” 

A man’s conception of friendship may be defective 
and his thought of God more on rather a low level, 
but the heart of religion is in that man if he lets God 
enter his life as a friend and lets that friendship make 


a difference with him. For many of us, religion makes 
little difference. 

Professor Bertocci assumes that God is an active 
agent in the affairs of the universe, and always with 
good will; that while there are things that God does 
for all of us anyway, there are other things that he 
cannot or will not do unless we open the way. That 
is why a simple mother, a Salvation Army lassie, a 
dedicated deacon whose ideas from our standpoint may 
be crude, receive something from their religion that 
some of the rest of us miss. “A unique resourcefulness 
permeates their attitudes toward themselves and their 
problems, a sense that even in personal tragedy there 
will be salvation. They break the bread of life with 
God.” 

For Brother Lawrence God was not just a blind 
power in the universe, even one working for good ends. 
He was not the integrating process or the value-making 
process. He was the almighty friend who would help 
him if he asked, who would make the burdens of the 
kitchen or of the journey light, who would prevent 
his falling into sin if he asked him and if he stayed 
in his company. 

As a psychologist Professor Bertocci writes of the 
pastoral function and the opportunity m the pastorate 
“to mediate spiritual friendship.” People, he tells us, 
in great numbers are “wearing out the carpets outside 
the studios of psychologists, psychiatrists and voca- 
tional counselors . . . who need bread the pastors should 
be giving them and which these other servants are 
not prepared and do not profess to give.” 

An understanding of religion as friendship with 
God might give us the power to render such service 
to men which now too many of us lack. 


More Chaplains Needed 


UR Committee on Chaplains publishes in this 
issue of Tue Curistran Leaver (page 135) a 
statement recently issued by the War Department in 
which the Universalist denomination is advised that 
it has had assigned to it a quota of eleven additional 
army chaplains. Application should be made at once 
by Universalist ministers who are willing to render 
this service to our army and our country. 
We understand that two or three men made 
application some time ago and were accepted, but were 


not appointed because the quota was filled. Doubt- 
less they will be appointed immediately. 

The shortage of ministers in our fellowship will be 
increased by the appointment of eleven more men, but 
we hope that the men will apply and that the quota 
will be filled speedily. We are in the midst of a 
struggle for survival as a free nation, and the respon- 
sibility rests upon the Christian churches, upon the 
synagogues and upon all religious groups to help. The 
chaplains are rendering important service in holding 
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up the ideals of religion, in sustaining morale, In com- 
forting the wounded and in burying the dead. Like- 
wise, they often make the link between the home folks 
and the men at the front. 
any of the men who enlist as chaplains ever will regret 
it. They will be equipped for better service in the 
world after the war. 


A GREAT JEW 


HE funeral of Dr. Bernard Sachs was held at 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City, on February 9. 
_ Mayor La Guardia headed the list of twenty-two pall- 
bearers who were, drawn from many creeds and who 
represented the bést in New York life. 

This great Jewish physician had rendered the high- 
est- kind of service in the field of nervous diseases, and 
he had been honored by election to the highest posts 
in his profession, including the presidency of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

He expressed his own credo thus: 

Since my earliest days in the medical profession I have 
felt I would render service to the Jewish people if I could be 
as nearly like the best type of physicians of other creeds. In 
medicine, I have never thought of myself as a Jew. I have 
at all times been an American physician, nothing more, nothing 
less. My aim has been to win the approval of my colleagues 
through the practice of my medical work, both in the practice 
of medicine and science. The man who is always conscious 
of his creed is apt to make a serious blunder. 

We write of him as a Jew because we want our debt 
to the Jews made clear. But, in doing it, we realize 
how much greater a great man is in himself than 
because of the accidental things of nationality or race. 

Brotherhood Week, which is being celebrated by 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants, becomes real to us 
when we think of men like Dr. Sachs. 


THE FIRST WOMAN TO BE ORDAINED 


E have received two clippings from the question- 
and-answer column of Frederick J. Haskin and 
we have been asked which is correct. 

One question asked about a year ago was, “Who 
was the first woman minister in this country?” The 
answer was: “Olympia Brown, 1835-1926, was the first 
woman in America to be ordained for the ministry. 
She was a graduate of Antioch College and studied at 
the theological seminary at St. Lawrence University.” 
This answer was correct. 

Two or three weeks ago in the same column the 
question was put in a more explicit form, “Who was the 
first woman to be ordained a Protestant minister?” 
This time the usually infallible column answered a 
question different from the one asked. It attempted 
to answer, “Who was the first woman preacher?” The 
answer given was Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 1825- 
1921, who never was ordained but who preached for a 
few years wherever received. 

If we ask who was the first woman to preach, 
whether licensed or not, we enter a big field. Who 
could tell? Antoinette Brown Blackwell was a child 
prodigy, preaching at nine years of age. She was a 
graduate of Oberlin College, taking both the literary 
and the theological courses. The Congregational 
churches refused to give her a license to preach, but 
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without license she served a Congregational church at 
South Butler, New York, for two years. Then the 
difficulty of reconciling her interest in prohibition, 
antislavery and woman’s suffrage with her theology »' 
caused her to give up her old theology and to become 
a Unitarian laywoman. She was an able woman and 
she became a leading figure in the woman’s rights 


“movement. 


Olympia Brown, ten years younger than Antoinette 
Brown, was born in a log cabin in Michigan. Her par- 
ents, New Englanders, had moved west from Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. Her mother usually took the unpopu- 
lar side of a question, and the daughter followed in 
her steps. She went to Antioch College because the 
University of Michigan refused to admit her. When 
she decided to prepare for the ministry she entered 
the Canton (New York) Divinity School, now a part _ 
of St. Lawrence University. It probably was the only 
school of the kind that at that time would receive her. 
She finished her course in 1863 and was ordained that 
year. She served a Universalist church at Weymouth 
from 1864, one at Bridgeport, Connecticut, from 1869, 
and then she went to Wisconsin, where she preached 
at Racine, Mukwonago, Neenah and Columbus. After 
her meeting with Susan B. Anthony in 1866, she did 
valiant work in the suffrage movement. 

In 1873, she married John Henry Willis of Racine, 
a printer and newspaper publisher, and upon his death 
in 1893 she carried on the job printing and newspaper 
business. In 1914, she went to Baltimore to be with 
her daughter. When she died, the Baltimore Sun said 
editorially, “Perhaps no phase of her life better exem- 
plified her vitality and intellectual independence than 
the mental discomfort she succeeded in arousing be- 
tween her 80th and her 90th birthdays among conserva- 
tive-minded Baltimoreans.” Her first visit to France 
and Italy with her daughter came after she was 90 
years old. 

Olympia Brown was a Universalist, Antoinette 
Brown was a Unitarian the greater part of her life. 
One lived to be 91; the other to be 96. The first 
married a Willis but never took his name in her public 
career, the second married a Blackwell and is best 
known by his name. 

Both made plenty of trouble for standpatters.- Be- 
cause Antoinette Brown Blackwell entered a world- 
peace convention in New York and demanded to be 
heard, she quietly but persistently stirred up such a 
row that Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune 
summarized the three-day session as follows: 

“First day: Crowded a woman off the platform, 

“Second day: Voted to gag her. 

“Third day: Voted that she stay gagged.” 

Both were able women and both were good women. 
They were not related. 

The older members of the Universalist church in 
Washington recall the occasional visits of Olympia 
Brown to that church and the appearance there of 
Antoinette Brown when suffrage conventions met in 
the old church at 13th and L Streets. 

There is no doubt about who was the first woman 
to be ordained. It was Olympia Brown. Nor is there 
any doubt about what church was progressive enough 
to ordain her. It was the Universalist. 
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HOW OUR MEN TREAT THE JAPANESE 


A UNITED PRESS correspondent cables that the 
news of the terrible treatment of American pris- 
oners of war was brought to some of our troops on 
their way to the invasion of the Marshall Islands. 
There were ominous predictions of what would happen 
to any Japanese who fell into their hands. 

} Soon thirty did fall into the hands of the very men 
who had been making the threats. “See,” said the 
correspondent, “what happened”: 

An interpreter learned they had not eaten in four days. 
Battle-hardened troops opened their own “K”’ rations to give 
them biscuits, meat and water. A half-dozen Japanese wounded 
were hurried to aid stations to get plasma, bandages and all 
the care that an American wounded man could expect. 

There was no long march in choking dust, harried by 
bayonet-wielding guards, for these enemy wounded. They 
were put on stretchers and then with their companions herded 
on to a Higgins boat for transfer to another island, where they 
would get blue war-prisoner uniforms, better clothing than 
their own. 

This correspondent saw no act of unkindness or brutality. 

For real bitterness one had better look nearer 
home. And the informed man knows that there are 
decent Germans and decent Japanese too. ~ 


THE BOMBING OF GERMAN CITIES 


T least two of our ministers recently have de- 
nounced publicly the bombing of German cities. 
And two bishops of the Anglican Church have done 
the same thing in speeches in the House of Lords. The 
argument of the bishops is that their country is on 
record against that kind of warfare, and that they 
ought to live up to their professions, no matter what 
' Germany does. 

The reply is that in no other way can the war effort 
of the enemy be weakened and the war more speedily 
ended. 

The picture which most people have of such bomb- 
ing is that people stay in the bombed cities and “take 
it.” The fact is that there is mass evacuation. We, 
who write, knew personally many places in the last war 
where people went out of the towns and cities at 
nightfall and slept in the fields, returning to their homes 
in the morning. 

The argument against such use of air power is that 
it is heartless cruelty to include men, women and 
children in the slaughter. Those making the argument 
do not seem to consider the cruelty of leaving men, 
women and children in occupied countries under the 
Nazi heel a day longer than is necessary. 

War industries are spread all over modern cities. 
For the very purpose of making it harder for bombers, 
the industrial units are divided. To level factories, 

-eities must be leveled. War that once was.a conflict 
between armies now is a conflict of entire populations. 
There is no question that our bombers spare civilians 
whenever they can, but in many cases it is impossible. 

The war is a stern necessity. The measures ‘neces- 
sary to prosecute the war successfully are stern necessi- 
ties. This does not mean that “everything goes” or 
that there is no distinction between barbarous warfare 
and the warfare of civilized nations. War as waged 
by the Germans in Russia has consisted of one atrocity 
after another. War as waged by the Japanese in their 
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treatment of our soldiers on Bataan is the warfare of 
savages. The bombing of hospitals, the torturing of | 
prisoners, the shooting of hostages, are all acts contrary 
to the laws of war. 

The bombing of cities for military purposes is 
in a different category. If war is right, such acts of 
war are right. 

All religious men know that there is a better way 
to settle disputes than by war. They know that love 
is better than hate and that kindness is better than 
cruelty. They know that men everywhere—Germans, 
Italians, Japanese, Russians—ought to be able to sit 
in peace under their own vine and fig tree with none 
to make them afraid. They know that it is the duty 
of religious people to work to outlaw war by putting 
good will in men’s hearts. 

But the great majority of religious people have no 
apology to make for waging war, establishing block- 
ades or bombing cities in a war like the present war 
forced on the free peoples by the peoples who were 
misled by their ambitious rulers. We have a duty to 
perform for ourselves and for millions unborn. Stern as 
are the measures called for, dreadful as are many of 
the things involved, we must be steadfast and see it 
through. The good soldier of Jesus Christ will not 
shirk his share of the hardship. 

We well know that many of our pacifists will con- 
demn this doctrine, and bitterly and resentfully con- 
demn it. So will they condemn any armed effort to 
defeat Tojo and Hitler, any conscription, all. talk of 
unconditional surrender or of victory. So be it! In 
the march of the centuries, in the light of eternity, in 
the history of Christianity, there may come a time 
when they will see that they were blind to refuse to 
throw themselves with all they are and have into the 
struggle to set the captives free. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Fellowship of Prayer, the Lenten manual of the 
Federal Council, is in its 26th year. For 1944 it has 
been prepared again by Gaius Glenn Atkins, and it 
reflects the broad spirit and steadfast faith of the man. 


The storms of winter never rage so fiercely that we 
stop thinking of the springtime that is on the way. 


At the commencement exercises of the Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion in January, Rabbi Wise conferred 
the D. D. degree upon Rev. Robert D. Workman, the 
chief of chaplains of the U. S. Navy, a Presbyterian. 


The late Dr. John H. Kellogg gave the following 
advice for men of 75: “Eat one half as much as previ- 
ously, sleep twice as much, drink three times as much 
water, and laugh four times as often.” 


This standing aside as critical spectators does not 
help our world. 


Without hesitation or mental reservation, doubts 
or fears, we want this country and the other democratic 
nations to win this war soon and completely, and then 
whatever evil forces may rise up against us we can 
serve the cause of peace and brotherhood. 
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Is Life in Compartments? 
A Review of Knudson’s “The Principles of Christian Ethics” 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


THICS is the science of conduct. It assumes that 

some conduct is better than other conduct, and 
attempts to distinguish the better from the worse. 
It recognizes man’s capacity for moral experience. If 
Dr. Knudson is right, there are in all four capacities in 
man, each for a different kind of experience.- That is 
to say, human experience is divisible into four kinds. 
There is sense experience, made orderly by the intel- 
lect, esthetic experience, religious experience, and moral 
experience. Interest in these four branches of expe- 
rience yields, respectively, science, art, religion, and 
ethics. 

Those four elements in human culture are familiar 
to us. But the way in which Dr. Knudson relates 
them, or, should I say, keeps them apart, is not 
familiar. He traces each of these realms of interest 
back to their roots in the constitution of the human 
mind—not to one root, but to four separate roots. He 
bases each interest upon a capacity of our nature 
which has no necessary relationship with the other 
capacities. He writes: “We may speak of man’s intel- 
lectual nature, of his esthetic nature, of his religious 
nature, and of his moral nature, each denoting an 
original and fundamental capacity of the human mind.” 
They are “distinct from each other. One cannot be 
deduced from any one or any combination of the 
others.” 

This question which I have raised to begin with is 
introduced in his third..chapter, “The Moral Nature,” 
as little more than an aside. It was its oddity which 
struck me.. It means that each of the four branches 
of human culture are shut out from any essential 
connection with any of the other three; that religion, 
for instance, has no essential connection with truth 
and beauty, or even with goodness. My own thought 
would have been that if there is anything that the 
human mind needs as an equipment for having experi- 
ence, 1t would be, above all else, an impulse towards 
unity. I wish the writer had attempted some justifica- 
tion of what seemed to be an aside but upon which so 
much turns. i 

In the last chapter we find the same thought 
repeated. Its subject is “The Validity of Christian 
Ethics.” In seeking to prove that morality is valid, 
that there really is a right and wrong, in three places 
he tries to dispose the reader to accept the validity of 
moral law by saying that it is just as valid as science 
and art and religion. He writes: “We have a native 
capacity for moral experience, and this capacity is 
self-verifying. We cannot go beyond it. It stands in 


*The Principles of Christian Ethics, by Albert C. Knudson, 
since 1938 dean emeritus of the Boston University School of 
Theology, rounds out his systematic writings. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $2.75. 
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its own right. It is as independent and as trustworthy 
as is the capacity for sense experience, for religious 
experience, and for esthetic experience. None of these 
capacities, it is true, can demonstrate its own validity. 
We accept them all on faith. “But on this faith the 
whole spiritual life of mankind rests. Without it there 
can be no science, no religion, no art, no morality. 
It is in this faith that morality along with the other 
ideal interests of life finds its ultimate basis, and it is 
here and here alone that we have an effective and 
decisive refutation of ethical skepticism.” 

I share the author’s interest in refuting the skeptic 
who says -there is no right and wrong, but I would 
think my case lost if I could only do it by first 


“quartering” human nature. Instead of four separate 


faiths to validate four supposedly imdependent fields 
of human interest, why can there not be but one basic 
faith—faith in Life, let us say—one unifying basic 
faith to which the validity of science and art, religion 
and ethics, might all be traced? Is it not the function 
of one of these interests, religion itself, to formulate 
this basic and unifying faith? F 

Our second question is, What is the relation between 
Christian ethics and general ethics? This is the topic 
of his first chapter; and Professor Widgery writing in 
the Crozer Quarterly finds Dr. Knudson’s discussion 
confusing. However, a sentence in his last chapter is 
clear enough. “It has been our contention throughout 
the book that there is no proper antithesis between 
theological and philosophical ethics.” So there are not 
really two sciences, Christian or theological ethics on 
the one hand, and general or philosophical ethics on 
the other. Though this answer will not please the 
disciples of Thomas Aquinas, it seems quite harmonious 
with the facts. In connection with ethics, if there is 
one adjective that it is difficult to use with decision, 
it is “Christian.” The Christian church along the 
centuries has taught ethics which came from sundry 
sources. And when we go back to the ethical teachings 
of Jesus himself, we find nothing in them that had not 
been taught also by others—which, of course, is 
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nothing against them; quite the contrary. The history 


of ethics is such that there now seems to be no genuine 
alternative to including so-called Christian ethics in 
general ethics. 

But after Dr. Knudson declares that there is no 
proper antithesis between theological and philosophical 
ethics, he goes on to intimate that there is one type of 
philosophieal ethics with which Christian ethics must 
be eternally at war. This hated type is the one which 
finds the goodness of an act to consist in its usefulness. 
There can be no peace with those who say that good- 


_ness consists in happiness or general welfare. “There 


are,” he writes, “certain types of philosophical ethics 
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that are out of harmony with Christian ethics. . 
They seek to deduce the moral nature from nonmoral 
elements; and they deny to the moral law any uni- 
‘versal or objective authority or validity. But these 
theories, variously called hedonistic, eudaemonistic, and 
utilitarian, are . . . hostile to Christian ethics.” 

-. So only those ethics can be called Christian which 
inSist that acts are good only if they are done out of 
pure respect for the authority of a universal moral 
law, and not out of respect for the happiness or human 
well-being that results from them. This was the 
teaching of the Stoics, who were not Christians. It is 
a view that has been held by the numerous disciples 
of Immanuel Kant, the German philosopher of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Similarly Dr. Knudson 
refuses even to call any ‘experience “moral” unless it 
is based upon our capacity to distinguish right from 
wrong without any reference to our susceptibilities to 
pleasure and pain. Hence, he writes, our moral nature 
is “unique and ultimate,” and this belief “in a distinc- 
tive and authentic moral nature” is “the basal assump- 
tion of all true morality.” 

Perhaps this appeal to an objective moral law, an 
eternal right and wrong, finds an echo deep within us. 
Yet in the Sermon on the Mount, it must be remem- 
bered, #esus begins his Beatitudes with a word which 
is translated “blessed”; in modern English that word 
would be “happy.” And Paul, in his letters, frequently 
appeals to the well-being of others as a determinant 
of conduct. It is a grave question whether Christianity 
excludes determination by what is for our happiness. 
However, granting that there is an eternal right and 

- wrong, after we are exhilarated by an appeal to it, we 
are often let down with a “but.” And here it is. “But,” 
we read, “it gives us no concrete guidance in de- 
termining what is right.” To do what is right turns 
out to be “to produce well-being,” one’s own well-being 
and especially the well-being of others. There you 
are! Well-beingism was said to be “hostile to Chris- 
tian ethics” because it denied an eternal right. But after 
your conscience has affirmed that there is something 
eternally right, and you are asked to tell what it is, 
you ‘have to appeal to experience. The eternal right 
is that which contributes to human well-being. 

Our third question takes us to the heart of the 
book. What are the principles of Christian ethics? 
There are two main principles. Chapter six is on the 
principle of love and chapter seven is on the principle 
of perfection. The author grants the existence of 
differences of opinion as to how many principles should 
be included in the fundamental ethical teachings of 
Jesus. “But there are two,” he says, “concerning 
which there could hardly be any question. One is the 
principle of love, and the other the principle of moral 
inwardness or moral perfection.” —- 

The second-named principle is less familiar to us 
than the first, which is brotherly love. To elucidate, 
we have other words for moral perfection. It is “in- 
wardness,” “moral autonomy,” “purity of motive,” 

_ “excellence of character,” “the realization of the self” 

or “salvation.” The chief difference between this and 
love-of-neighbor can be brought out by saying that 
moral perfection would be something required of an 
individual if he had no neighbor. “If the Christian 
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world were a mere collection of individuals, each with 
his own private aim and destiny, the fundamental 
ethical principle of Christianity would be purity or 
perfection.” So if we can imagine ourselves as isolated 
individuals alone with nothing but our self-conscious- 
ness, we find we are under obligations to obey the 
moral law, an absolute moral law, the will of God. 
“Kanship with God is the true goal of conduct, and 
in this fact is to be found the basis of perfectionism.” 

In so far as we are moral individuals our goal is 
moral perfection; but in so far as we are members one 
of another, we are to be controlled by brotherly love. 
We are to love our neighbor as ourselves. There are 
some differences of opinion as to whether that means 
that we have to love ourselves as well as our neighbor. 
Martin Luther, for instance, said that “to love is the 
same as to hate oneself.” Or, as the Swedish theologian 
Nygren would seem to make out, loving your neighbor 
as yourself means loving your neighbor instead of 
yourself. But Dr. Knudson stands by Augustine on 
this matter, and finds a place for self-love. We have 
to have a regard for our own welfare, and a similar 
regard for the welfare of others. 

The principle of perfection draws our attention to 


each man as an isolated moral being. The principle 


of love considers these moral beings as social, aiming 
at their own welfare and the welfare of others. Chris- 
tian ethics “is not a circle with a center, but an ellipse 
with two foci. ... And in an exposition of the Christian 
moral ideal it is important that account be taken of 
both. One cannot be completely reduced to the other 
without domg violence to both. There is a certain 
moral uniqueness in each. There is a good will in love 
and a moral rightness in perfection that cannot be 


CALL FOR ADDITIONAL UNIVERSALIST | 
CHAPLAINS 


The following has just been received from the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains: 


“Authority has been secured to tentatively 
increase chaplain procurement quotas on a 
percentage basis to all denominations. Under 
this authority eleven additional chaplain vacan- 
cies have been tentatively allotted your denom- 
ination. This number is in addition to your 


men on duty 31 January 1944.” 
This, of course, decidedly changes the situa- 


tion which has existed for some time since 
quotas were full. It will be noted that eleven of 
our men will be accepted. Those whose applica- 
tions are now on file will be recommended first 
for commissions. Any Universalist minister who 
seeks the opportunity to go in under our quota 
should communicate with the Universalist Com- 
mittee on Chaplains for denominational endorse- 
ment. 
Sera R. Brooks, Chairman 
16th and S Streets, Washington 9, D. C. 


Joun M. Rarcurrr, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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eliminated. Both stand in their own right, and both 
are fundamental factors in Christian morality.” 

There is no doubt something real behind that 
dualistic account of Christian ethics. Perhaps we all 
feel that there is a moral ideal to be pursued and that 
an interest in the welfare of others is to be developed. 
Yet here again we wonder whether they are as separate 
as Dr. Knudson makes out. We are in a similar 
difficulty to the one we were in before. Cannot the 
pursuit of general well-being be linked more closely 
with the pursuit of ‘perfection? Grant that. we are 

“moral beings, legislating for ourselves our subjection 
to the perfect rule. of God, and realizing ourselves 
through conformity to the divine will. Grant that we 
have a sense of ought, and that we ought to be perfect. 
But what, we may well ask, is the content of perfec- 
tion? What is perfection if it is more than a mere 
word? May it not, to use a New Testament phrase, 
be “perfect love’? The Sermon on the Mount is as 
good a standard as any for Christian ethics, and it was 
after Jesus had exhorted his disciples to practice love 
and mercy, as their Father did, that he concluded, 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 

Five chapters are devoted to the application of the 

two principles. This review has been concerned 
simply with the theory. But the practice is at least 
as important. In the chapter on the individual we 
learn that the fundamental duty to ourselves is self- 
realization. By self-realization is meant the realization 
in the individual of as much as possible of the highest 
good. “Not to seek this human ideal,” he says, “but 
to treat it as an idle dream and to acquiesce in admitted 
imperfection is perhaps the chief and most common 
sin against oneself.” 
' The other four chapters deal with what are usually 
called “social ethics” but what, I find, are called by 
theologians “orders of creation”—a phrase which has 
a more religious flavor than “social ethics.’ They 
deal with the ethics of the family, the state and war, 
the church and culture, and the economic order. 

With regard to the first order of creation, the 
family, he regards the permanence of marriage as the 
ideal, but he is not opposed to divorce when the union 
has become revolting to the partners. Nor is he 
opposed to birth control in the interests of “responsible 
motherhood.” 

With regard to the state, he finds the essence of 
the state is in its power, and its power should be the 
instrument of justice. When the state punishes a 
criminal, it may do so on the theory that the punish- 
ment is for the good of society. In that case, according 
to Dr. Knudson, the punishment would not be “moral.” 
Punishment, he says, must be based on the idea of 
retribution. The strict, inherent justice of the punish- 
ment is its “only moral justification.” This insistence 
on retributive justice is of a piece with his antiwell- 
beingism. Incidentally, in a discussion. of the state 


you might have expected him to say whether de- . 


mocracy was the form of government most harmonious 
with the principle of love (or, should I now say, with 
the principle of retributive justice?) , but he makes no 
reference to democracy. 
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Finally, with regard to the economic order, here 
again his habit of keeping apart what life has jomed 
together persists, and he does not think of the economic 
order as first of all a thing of the spirit. He says the 
obvious, that while culture has its scientific societies 
and its art clubs, which have primarily to do with the 
needs of the spirit, the economic order has to do with 
the needs of the body. The relation between the 
economic order and culture is not the sort of question 
he ever seems to ask himself. His major interest 
throughout seems to be im setting the opimion of one 
historic theologian over against the opinion of another, 
and in judging between them. And in this respect his 
book is of great value. 

With regard to the future of our economic order 
he writes: “There are important truths m both 
capitalism and socialism, and the road to progress lies 
in the fusion of these truths rather than in the partisan 
adoption of one system and the exclusion of another. 
We need the capitalistic emphasis on free enterprise, 
on individual responsibility, and on adequate incentive 
to creative work. But we need also the socialistic em- 
phasis on co-operation, on social responsibility, and on 
ethical rather than financial incentive to social service. 
These two groups of emphasis do not necessarily ¢ exclude 
—they balance—each other. And since capitalisin is the 
prevailing system in what has been estimated as six 
sevenths of the world, the probability is that the 
future economic development will take the form of a 
gradual socializing of the present system and that the 
outcome will be a modified or reformed capitalism,” 


oo 
Al Roule 9 out of 5 
“| Saco, Maine |: 


This new map of the principal auto routes leading to 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, was prepared by Miss Marjorie L. 
Leslie of Arlington, Mass., office secretary for the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention. The nearest .railroad and bus 
station is at Old Orchard Beach. The Ferry Beach station 
wagon meets trains and buses. 
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Is There Really a Revival? 


P. M. Herbert, Bishop of Norwich 


] 
HERE is a story in the New Testament about a 


pool of water with healing properties. From time 
to time there came a ripple, a stirring of the waters, 
which showed the healing powers at work. 

A poor cripple lying on a pallet bed near by 
watched eagerly for this opportunity, but again and 
again failed to drag his useless limbs to the water 
before the rippling ceased. He longed for healing, but 
before it could be his some new power must come to 
him so that he could move to meet it. 

So it is in British life today. There is a “stirring 
of the waters.” 

Religion, so often regarded as outworn or irrelevant 
to the needs of modern life, has become a live issue. 
Not for a hundred years past have so many people 
looked to it as the source of healing power. But how 
to make that power active, how to bring those who 
need it into vital touch with it, is a question still 
unanswered. Will it only be a ripple on the water 
beyond our reach, to be remembered afterwards as an 
opportunity that was missed, leaving us still “unhealed” 
and rather more hopeless than before? 

The evidence of the “stirring of the waters”. is 
varied and widespread. I think, for instance, of a 
_ gathering of 1,000 workpeople in the grounds of a 

factory on the recent National Day of Prayer. Very 
many of these would never be found in church or 
chapel, but they were eager to join in that half-hour’s 
turning to God, because they knew their needs and 
the needs of the nation, and because they believed that 
God could help. So it was in countless places that day. 
In fields and offices, on village greens and market 
squares, people of all kinds and ages joined in a reality 
of thanksgiving and prayer, knowing themselves in the 
presence of God. 

And think, of the changed attitude towards religion 
shown generally in the public press, no unfair mirror 
of public opinion. A few years ago religious articles 
and the like were an exception in the secular papers. 
Now their correspondence columns indicate a wholly 
new and widespread interest, and they are finding that 

. articles dealing with religious issues are among their 
most popular productions. 

Looking still wider afield, think of the strength of 
public opinion in favor of definite religious teaching 
as the basis of national education. One of the main 
points in the recent White Paper on Education is the 
insistence on the importance of religious teaching and 
practice at every stage of ‘educational life. The Presi- 
dent of the Board has made it abundantly clear that 
this insistence is based not merely on his own convic- 
tions but on a national demand which Parliament must 
recognize. 

Then there is the evidence from the fighting services 
—no less a part of the public. Two days after our 
victorious army entered Tunis 200 men of one division 


were confirmed in the church there. These were men 
who had suffered all the rigors and hardships of the 
desert campaign; you might have expected their minds 
to be full only of what they had gone through physi- 
cally. It was not so. Their campaign had made them 
think of God, and had given them a new longing for 
personal religion. 

This is but one instance—it might be paralleled by 
a dozen such stories. I know an R.A.F. station in 
England where in the past two and a half years over 
1,000 young men have been confirmed.. It is their life 
of service, it is the sense of the tremendous issues in 


which they are engaged, that has driven home to them 


the needs of their own spiritual life. 

Similarly, many chaplains speak of the popularity 
of the “Padre’s Hour,” now a compulsory part of every 
soldier’s training, where religious questions are asked, 
debated and answered in a spirit of intense and per- 
sonal interest. 

To thousands of our people at home or on active 
service, then, religion today is a vital interest. But I 
insist that this is only a “stirring of the waters.” It 
may pass, leaving nothing behind, except a new sense 
of frustration and disappointment. It gives us a new 
chance, but the chance constitutes a challenge. If 
that be not accepted, the chance will pass. 

There is no more deadly heresy than the idea that 
religion is, so to speak, a force outside ourselves which, 
without effort on our part, will achieve results. Too 
long have people thought of Christianity as a panacea, 
a healing ointment applied to the wounds and sores 
of life which ought long ago to have produced a cure. 
Tt is, in fact, a revelation of what life ought to be, and 
of the power provided to make it so. Its effectiveness 
depends on our will to shape our lives accordingly, and 
to seek and use the power outside ourselves offered by 
God himself. 

Why is it that this “stirring of the waters” exists? 
Perhaps if we could understand that we should see 
more clearly how to make use of it. It is not just the 
fact of war, with all its horrors and sufferings, its 
dislocation of family..life, and its destruction of all 
normal conditions. It is rather that this war has 
revealed as never before the hideous, appalling .and 
destructive power of evil working through the minds 
and wills of men. Never before has the world known 
such widespread suffermg, because never before has 
human wickedness been exercised on so vast a scale. 
The wholesale murder of Poles and Jews, the sufferings 
of millions in occupied Iands, the horrors of concentra- 
tion camps, the deliberate lying, treachery and bru- 
tality that have marked Nazism through the past 
four years, have forced people to believe in the active 
power of evil. 

It used to be said that the devil was “shamming 
dead.” _ Now to very many people he.is terribly alive. 
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But this can’t be the last word. If it were, the 
only result would be despair. It is the very realization 
of the horror of evil that drives us to turn again to 
the ideal of goodness. What, we ask, is the alternative 
to this domination of the devil? 

Or we may see the picture from a slightly different 
angle. Today the boasted progress of Victorian 
thought is seen to be merely an increase of knowledge 
and skill, which need bring no happiness. The possi- 
bilities provided by modern science are used to produce 
engines of destruction. In fact, civilization has taken 
a wrong turning. In making man the center of life 
it has increased his-capaeity for evil. In leaving God 
out it has diminished the influences of good. 

Here is part of the answer to the question, What is 
needed now? There must be a conscious deliberate 
turning to God, a willingness to accept his teaching 
about the meaning of life, and to yield to his master- 
ship. In his service alone is perfect freedom, freedom 
from the influence of evil, freedom from fear, from 
weakness, from the tyranny of past failure. 

“Thine is the Kingdom, and the power and the 
glory’”—but if that is to be true everywhere, it must 
first be true in you and me. This means that each of 
us must make a personal choice. Each is responsible 
for his own life, his own home, his circle of friends. 

The Britain of tomorrow will be what each of us 
is making it today. And choice carries with it effort, 
determination, endurance. 

Remember that you can only drift downwards: if 
you want to move up you have to exert yourself, toil, 
sweat. Religion is not going to make everything easy. 
It demands all that you have and are. Its rewards are 
io those who have earned them. 

In the midst of all the thinking and planning for a 
better world after the war, and side by side with all 
the legitimate criticism of the churches and their own 
longing to be of greater service, I am convinced that 
the primary need is for each individual to face the 
challenge in his own life and conduct. In this he will 
not be alone. The poor cripple, so often disappointed, 
was healed at last because One came and helped him 
to reach the healing water. That same Lord of Life is 
willing and powerful as ever to come to the help of 
those. who will trust him. 


The Knife Grinder 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is one of my remembering stories; for I have 

remembered something that happened when I lived 
in an old house in England and Tony came to stay 
with me. Tony is now an army doctor and was one 
of the last to be taken off the beaches at Dunkirk; but, 
when he stayed with me, he was only six, with a thick 
crop of golden curls and he himself as good as gold. 
If I was busy, he would sit on the floor’and draw. 
Among my old papers I still have some of his drawings. 
You might laugh at them, but that would not worry 
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me. I know the world has often laughed at great 
artists. — 


One day Tony began to cry. I did not know why. » 


I was busy writing something, and Tony wandered 
around my study and then began to cry. Having 
begun, and having nothing else to do, and perhaps 
finding that I was not paying full and proper attention, 
he just went on crying. He would sniff, stop for a 
moment and then start again. I was about to ring the 
bell for Tony to be removed, when there was the 
tinkle of another bell and a crunching on the gravel 
outside my window. The old knife grinder had come, 
pushing his grinder on wheels, and, as he pushed, the 
bell tmkled. “Come and look, Tony,” I cried. “Here 
comes the knife grinder, and my old paper-scissors are 
as blunt as blunt. Let’s go and get them sharpened.” 

Tony stopped crying at once, and we both went 
out to the knife grinder. He was a funny old man, 
that knife grinder. He looked as though he never ate 
a real fat dinner; his old hat was battered and had a 
hole in the crown; and I am sure he never sharpened 
his own scissors or his razor. But he had a very merry 
eye, and his face wrinkled with a smile as he looked 
at Tony who gave him the old blunt scissors. 

Whirr, Whirr, went the grinder; a little shower of 
sparks flew out. 

“Where do you live?” asked Tony. 

“Bless you, I don’t live nowhere,” said the grinder, 
laughing. - 

“Where do you sleep?” asked Tony. 

“Gen’rally in some nice warm barn along with the 
animals,” said the grinder. 

“With cows?” said Tony. ~~ 

“Aye, with cows sometimes.” 

“With horses?” 

“Aye, like as not.” 

“With sheep?” 

“Aye, im summertime when nights is warm.” 

“With—with pigs?” said Tony. 

“Nay, I draw the line at pigs,” said the grinder. 

And then the scissors were finished. Tony handed 
the grinder three large English pennies and then gave 
him one extra. 

“For luck,” I said. 

“For luck,” said Tony. 

“Aye, for luck,” said the grinder. 
luck for some, and where there ain’t luck there’s pluck” 
—and he laughed wheezily at his own joke. 

So we went indoors with the sharp scissors. 

“Now I can cut out pictures,” said Tony. 

“So you can,” I said, “but not with these scissors. 
I have another pair, which we will keep till the grinder 
comes again and you can use them until then.” 

Tony sat on the floor. Then he looked up. “But 
I was crying,” he said. “What was I crying about?” 

“I never knew,” I. said, “but the knife grinder 
stopped you.” 

“So he did,” said Tony; and we both laughed. 

But Tony did not know then—for he was too little 
—that all of us cry sometimes, or feel like crying. We 
do not quite know why. Perhaps we are just too sorry 
for ourselves. But there is always somebody—if not 
a knife grinder—somebody somewhere; and, because of 
that somebody, we stop crying. 


“There’s always _ 


& 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


ViI—Racial Universalism 


ARTIALISM, like Universalism, does not always 
take the same form. In one century it may be 
theological; at another period it may be economic or 
political. Thus both the content and emphasis of 
partialism differ over a period of time. One of the 
latest and most dangerous fragmentations is to be 
found in the doctrine and practice of racialism. The 
widespread theory of superior and inferior races as 
such is comparatively modern, although there are 
indications of its existence among the early mythologies 
of many peoples. 
Some American Indians have the legend that the 
Great Spirit, desiring to create the human race, shaped 


some clay into the semblance of a man and put it in 


the oven to bake. He was so eager to see the product 
that he took it out of the oven too soon. This became 
the white man—half baked. Then the creator tried 
again, this time leaving the clay in too long, the result 
being the Negro, blackened by too much burning. 
Finally, he succeeded in producing just the right kind 
of man—neither half baked nor burned. This was the 
American Indian, a beautiful golden brown, the 
perfect product of God’s creative experiments. 

Other peoples have legends of similar import. The 
Japanese are given to understand that the islands of 
Japan were procreated by the gods, thus making the 
country of divine origin; and that the Japanese people 


are direct descendants of the Sun goddess, thus 


making them the noblest on earth. The Jews have 
legends of their people being the specially chosen folk, 
singled out by God for a divine mission to the world. 
It is unnecessary to reiterate in detail similar stories 
which have come down through the folklore of in- 
numerable groups. They are familiar to most, and 
their meaning is obvious. 

These crude mythologies became pseudo science 
with such writers as Count Joseph de Gabineau in the 
nineteenth century, who found in race the key to the 
solution of the problems of history. He wrote: 


Passing from one induction to another, I was gradually 
penetrated by the conviction that the racial question over- 


_ shadows all other problems in history, that it holds the 


key to them all, and that the inequality of the races from 
whose fusion a people is formed is enough to explain the 
whole course of its destiny. I convinced myself at last that 
everything great, noble and fruitful in the works of man on 
this earth, in science, art, and civilization, derives from a sin- 
gle starting point; it belongs to one family alone, the different 
branches of which have reigned in all civilized countries of 
the universe.* 


Other pseudo scientists began to flood the market 


_*The Inequality of Human Races. 


with ideologies about racial superiorities, until today 
the theory has become a widespread movement. 

The psychologist shows us that these legends and 
semiscientific ideologies are attempts of the human ego 
to attain superlative importance. We all crave some 
form of approval and recognition. Flattery expands 
our egos; but since it is taboo to flatter ourselves in 
public, we devise some socially approved method of 
attaming this boost in morale. Race-ism lends itself 
perfectly to this purpose. 

Dr. F. H. Hankins illustrates this point at the 
beginning of his discussion of race: 


It thus appears that the demands of the ego to be flattered 
are more easily understood than guarded against. Such de- 
mands are especially insistent when one deals with questions: 
of race or nation. In a very deep sense both are an expansiom 
of the self. I am my race in essence: my race represents my 
own potentialities in glorious efflorescence. Likewise my na- 
tion. And my race and my nation are almost certain to be 
one and the same. In most human natures the reciprocal 
interaction of personal and racial or national pride is perfect 
and complete. One of the primary psychic needs of the in- 
dividual is a feeling of harmony, if not identity, of himself 
with his social group. This need is the basis of that group 
solidarity, of that group loyalty, without which man could! 
not have achieved the mastery of the globe. For countless: 
centuries, man, the intelligent wolf-ape, hunting in packs, had 
his inborn nature shaped by a relentless struggle for existence: 
which insisted that “the strength of the wolf is the pack.” The 
human’s attachment to his group is, therefore, often as strong: 
as his attachment to life; even the individual will to live seems: 
to ebb away with the shattering of group cohesions. On the: 
other hand, nothing inspires such courage or causes: such an 
afflatus of soul as the consciousness of solidarity with a 
strong and all-sufficient group. The emotional response of the 
individual to his group attachments are, therefore, deeply 
rooted in a nature that must satisfy its gregarious needs im 
order to live. Little wonder then that patriotism and race 
pride become a sort of “pooled self-esteem,” and the artful 
betrayers of scientific objectivity in historical interpreta- 
tion.* 


We can see that this modern menace of partialism 
is rooted in a fundamental psychological mechanism. 
We cannot lightly dismiss it with an oratorical wave 
of the hand. Race-ism is something which we shall 
have to study carefully if we are to combat it intelli- 
gently. 

Before proceeding very far with this discussion we 
should ask ourselves the basic question, What is race? 
Upon our answer hangs much of our philosophy regard- 


ing humanity. Certainly, there is no field where, at 


the present time, there is need for clearer and more 


“*The Racial Basis of Civilization. By FP, H. Hankins. Pp. 


4-6, ‘Alfred A, Knopf. 1926. 
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objective thinking. The fate of the world may very 
well depend upon our judgment. 


A race, then, may be defined as a large group of men 
possessing in common certain physical characteristics which 
are determined by heredity. The other non-physical qualities 
which have been ascribed to races are in this sense secondary, 
in that they do not belong to the concept or definition of 
race.* 


Notice that the author, a noted authority in the 
field, stresses two: important facts in the definition: 
first, physical traits which are innate, not acquired; 
and second, psychological- or social traits which are 
not necessarily associated with the physical. If every- 
one would fasten these essential elements of race in 
his mind, it would lift an intense burden of woe from 
the shoulders of hundreds of millions of our fellow 
humans. 

The next problem to solve is, What are the physical 
traits which characterize and give definition to race? 
Here we find confusion worse confounded. Authorities 
do not agree. The old division into colors, such as 
white, yellow, brown, red, and black, was given up long 
ago by most authorities. Another popular grouping 
such as Aryan, Teutonic, Mongolian, Semitic, etc., 
has been abandoned by others. Most scholars today 
emphasize certain skeletal measurements such as head 
shape, or relation of arms and legs to the trunk; but 
there is no unanimity among the highest authorities as 
to what measurements constitute race. Some think 
there are as many as twenty-five or thirty distinct 
groups; others believe the number to be much less. 
The more the subject is studied, the more perplexities 
arise, and the more we realize that it is impossible to 
arrive at a commonly accepted criterion. In fact, 
there are scholars who feel that the attempt to do 
so is not only futile, but harmful. 

This may be considered a strong statement, and 
it is. But listen to Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu: 


Professors Hogben, Haddon, Huxley, and myself entertain 
no doubts as to the present meaninglessness not alone of the 
popular conception but also of the anthropological conception 
of “race.” We do not consider that any of the existing con- 
ceptions of race correspond to any reality whatever; but we 
do consider that the persistence of the term and of the con- 
cept has been responsible for much confused thinking, and, 
what is worse, has rendered possible much confused and con- 
fusing action resulting in the most tragic consequences for 
large numbers of mankind. It is for these reasons that sev- 
eral of us, as biologists, have recently urged that the term 
“race” be altogether dropped from the vocabulary. If we do 
no more than resign this term to the oblivion to which it prop- 
erly belongs, this would in itself serve as a contribution 
towards clear thinking, for what is implied in the anthro- 
pological and popular conceptions of race represents’ an egre- 
gious and dangerous congeries of errors.** 


This reminds us of the saying: If all the scientists 
of the earth were laid end to end they would not reach 
a conclusion. 


*Race Differences. 


By Otto Kleinberg. P. 18. Harper 
& Bros. 1935. 


**Reprinted from Ashley Montagu, Man’s M ost Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race, by permission of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
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Thus at the very beginning we find it impossible 
to give a clear definition of terms, which always makes 
any problem doubly difficult. When you find people * 
waxing emotional over this question it would. be well 
to call them to order by the simple expedient of asking: 
What do you mean by race? Who is your authority? 

No matter how difficult the problem, however, we 
must. face. the fact that nature has divided humanity 
into groups which do inherit different physical char- 
acteristics of color and shape. It is as wrong to ignore 
facts as it is to sentimentalize or overemphasize them. 
Race and racial differences are realities to be reckoned 
with. They are partialisms which exist in the scheme 
of things and thus must be understood. 

The religion of the unities and the universals does 
not ignore the obvious diversities existing within 
humanity, but it would emphasize with all the power 
at its command certain facts and forces which the 
partialisms of our day are apt to forget. 

First, we must constantly remember that, despite 
subdivisions and differences, we all belong to the 
human raee. To make a remark which is platitudinous 
but necessary, the factors and characteristics which are 
common to all men are far more important than those 
which divide. The races share and share alike all 
elementary functions. They are born, struggle and 
die as human beings. They are hungry, work, and 
become tired; they laugh, play, and are sad; they are 
angry and fight; they want peace, love their children, 
long for security, desire adventure. As Shylock said: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is? if you prick us, do 
we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? 


The bodies of the different races may have slight 
variations in structure, but they are essentially the 
same structure. Skulls differ in shape, some being 
long and narrow, others round; but they all contain 
brains, which are composed of essentially the same 
material. Pigmentation may give superficial coloration 
to the skin, but underneath the skin is the same 
common flesh and bone. All races interbreed, they 
have the same instincts and reactions, and they go 
through the same fundamental experiences. No two 
individuals im the entire world are exactly alike, but 
their likenesses are more important and more basic 
than their differences. Even twins are not exactly 
similar. Nature loves variation and is constantly 
experimenting to produce differences. But nature 
likewise loves unity and universality. She preserves 
the pattern of uniformity of species and sets limits 
beyond which the process of variation cannot go. The 
variety and differentiation of mankind is one aspect 
of nature’s evolutionary process. The pull toward 
unification is another, equally valid and important. 

Let us recollect that beyond races there is race; 
beyond variety, there is wnity; beyond the partial is 
the universal. ; 

Let us leave vague generalities and take the matter 
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up by examining some of the partialisms of today in a 
scientific manner, dealing with concrete problems. 
Scientists such as anthropologists and ethnologists 
point out the fact that the law of normal distribution 
is applicable to race as it is to other phases of life. 
This law can best be described by a bell-shaped curve, 
thus: 


xX | b z 


Let us imagine that all the people of any one race 
are represented in the above graph. A small propor- 
tion of this group will be gathered about the extreme 
end, which we shall call X. These are the poorest 
specimens, such as the congenitally unfit, or those who 
have become degenerate through ‘vice, poverty and 
other causes. At the other extreme end, Z, will be 
gathered another small proportion of these people, who 
are the best specimens. They are the brilliant and 
well endowed, who make outstanding achievements. 
By far the larger number are gathered in the wide 
spaces of the graph between the extremes, the max- 
imum being distributed along the line ab which repre- 
sents the median. In other words, the majority are 
neither the feeble-minded nor the geniuses, but the 
garden variety of the human race who vary from 
moderately good to moderately poor material. These 
are the “plain people” whom Lincoln said the Lord 
must love because he made so many of them. 

The important point for us to keep in mind is the 
fact that this curve is approwimately the same for all 
races, if we are dealing with innate abilities. Dnit- 
ferences undoubtedly exist between races, but these 
differences are much less marked than the differences 
within the races. For instance, if we chose at random 
three million men from the Aryan race, three million 
from the Semites, and a similar number from the 
Mongols, and plotted the curve of their innate abilities 
there might be a slightly larger group of one race at 
X or Z or along the median line ab, since we do not 
find exact equality anywhere in Nature. No thousand 
Semites are exactly alike, nor can we find a thousand 
Mongols or Aryans with precisely the same character- 
istics. But the differences, let me repeat, are between 
individuals within the same race, quite as much as 
between races. 

Let us put this graphically in another chart. The 
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line 1-1’ represents a purely hypothetical distribution 
of characteristics of one race. Line 2-2’ represents 
another group, and line 3-3’ still another. ° 


The differences which exist, as you can see, concern 
a very small minority in either grouping. It would be 
utterly unrealistic to believe that all the best specimens 
of humanity are Mongol, or Semite, Aryan, or Mediter- 
ranean, Teutonic, Negroid, or Anglo-Saxon. Each’ race 
has its approximately equal share in proportion to its 
total population. To repeat, there might be a small, 
fractional difference, but that difference is so small and 
so changeable over space and time as to be far less 
important than most people believe. It might be very 
comforting and flattering to me to believe that all my 
fellow Anglo-Saxons are very superior, and all other 
peoples are very inferior. We have seen that such a 
belief is one of the common psychological mechanisms 
whereby people gain self-esteem. The facts, however, 
are quite the contrary, and if I am willing to face facts 
I cannot honestly believe in my own personal: superi- 
ority on the grounds that I am an Anglo-Saxon. 

If you are willing to be disillusioned about your own 
race, whatever it is, visit an institution for the feeble- 
minded and see how many of your fellows are there. 

Again, it looks as if Nature were applying the law 
of the unities and the universals, for she gives lavishly 
all her gifts to all her people. There are persons who 
possess high distinction and innate superiority in every 
ethnic group in the world. For instance, a psychologist 
settled among the American Esquimaux and did some 
mental testing. He found that one of the young girls 
of the village’ where he lived was im the classification 
of genius, as far as intelligence was concerned. One of 
the full-blooded Negroes of my acquaintance went to 
a white man’s college and never had less than A for 


_ his studies; an accomplishment that few of. any race 


ever achieve. 

On the other hand, Nature is just as prodigal and 
impartial in distributing low intelligence to her people. 
We have the incompetent German or Chinese, English- 
man or Italian. Hitler gave away his case for a 
superior race when he advertised the widespread elimi- 
nation of handicapped children, by putting them in 
gas chambers and asphyxiating them.~ In other words, 
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even in the “master race” there were the feeble-minded 
and incompetent! 

But, someone may be thinking very seriously of the 
need of eugenics and on that ground justify prejudice 
and even the practice of killing off the so-called in- 
feriors. Many people, scientists and pseudo scientists, 
are alarmed at the growth of such traits as feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, and incompetency. They are 
shocked by the revelations of draft figures which show 
a large percentage of young men unfit for military 
service. Fhey point to the growing load of men, women 


and children who are carried by relief agencies and by’ 


the Government, people unable to survive in the fierce 
competition of our indusfrial civilization. 

If we are to be coldly and brutally scientific about 
eugenics, ruling out all consideration of sympathy or 
helpfulness, let us be logical and consistent. Let us 
kill off the incompetent in all races, rather than all 
the people in one race. First, let us begin with our 
own, destroying Americans whose IQ is less than 70. 
Then proceed to do the same with the Germans, 
English, Chinese, Russians, Jews, and Negroes. In 
other words, the enlightened eugenist, operating on a 
purely biological basis, wants to eliminate not a race 
but the incompetents of every race. If the ignorant 
man, who hates all people of a given group, persecutes 
everyone indiscriminately, he will unwittingly be acting 
disgenically. He will discourage if not destroy geniuses 
whose contributions to humanity are priceless and who 
will probably leave progeny far above the average. 
Do we want to eliminate future Einsteins, with their 
revolutionary discoveries in higher mathematics and 
physics? Will we ruthlessly crush future George 
Washington Carvers and so set back the hand of 
progress of industrial chemistry? 

At the risk of being tiresomely repetitive, let us 
again emphasize the fact that every race has its highest, 
average, and lowest. The so-called “best people” in 
the world would consist of a mixture of Japanese, 
Brazilians, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Americans, 
Negroes, Jews, and so on through all the nations and 
races on the globe. The so-called “worst people” of 
the world would also be gathered from these same 
groups. An American white may be feeble-minded or 
a top-ranking engineer. An African black may be a 
genius, or insane. A German may be stupid or bril- 
liant. Race and nationality tell us absolutely nothing 
about any individual except the fact that he belongs 
to that nation or race. Therefore, from the point of 
view of eugenics, his affiliations can be ignored. 

‘A-further word needs to be said about a problem 
which is basic to the understanding of racial relations; 
namely, that race mixture as such is biologically harm- 
less. Much of our racial prejudice and most of the 
bitter antagonism toward other ethnic groups rests on 
the fear that sexual relations between the different 
colors would automatically cause deterioration. The 
whites, especially in the south of the United States, 
live in terror of miscegenation, and the women have 
been trained to a point of abnormal sexual conscious- 
ness. Perhaps some racial purist will want to send a 
lynching party after me for the following statement, 
but I shall-make it im the interests of truth: race 
mixture as such is biologically harmless. No reputable 
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scientist has been able to bring forth facts which dis- 
prove this statement. om 

Our fears have been founded upon the common 
error noted above; namely, thinking that all people 
of one class or race are alike, all of one group being 
superior and all of another group being inferior. We do 
not think of the problem as consisting of two special 
and unique individuals who may differ widely in bio- 
logical character or who may be strikingly similar: 
persons who may be either superior or inferior. 

Let us simplify the problem by putting the matter 
graphically, thus: A is a white; B is a Negro; + is 


superior; — is inferior. There are many possible 
combinations, as follows: c 
A + marries A + Result probably superior 
A + marries B + 5 - $3 
A + marries B — Results mixed’ 
B + marries B + Results probably superior 
A — marries A — Results probably inferior 
A — marries B — : rs # 
A —. marries B + Results mixed 
B — marries B — Results probably inferior 


Nature does not always bring forth offspring accord- 
ing to a mathematical scale like the above; but follow- 


-ing the law of averages, we can count on its usually 


happening. In other words, the problem of the quality 
of offspring is not so much a problem of what race the 
parents belong to as what the quality of the individuals’ 
in any race is. In the above chart, A plus marrying 
B plus may represent any racial combination, Teutonic, 
Negroid, Slavic, Mongol, Semitic. The law holds that 
on the average the results will be superior children. 
Vice versa, when A’ minus marries B minus, no matter 
what the race, the offspring are liable to be inferior. 
When the two parents differ, one superior and the 
other inferior, there is mixture. Usually one race is 
lowered and the other raised. The white stock could 
be either raised or lowered by intermixture with Negro 
blood. Likewise, the Negro stock could be either 
improved or it could suffer deterioration by misce- 
genation with white blood. 

Lest the reader believe the author is merely express- 
ing his own prejudices on this moot problem, Jet us 
quote from a great scientist whose authority is widely 
recognized in the field of hybridization. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu says: 


The more unlike two human mating groups are genetically, 
the more likely it is that for many characters the hybrid off- 
spring will be superior to either of the parental groups, and 
will be a mosaic of their characters for the rest. It is far less 
likely that the offspring of such matings will exhibit anything 
like the frequency of defective characters which occurs in mat- 
ings between members of the same ethnic group. This is due 
to the fact that most defective genes are carried in the re- 
cessive state and are more likely to be matched within the 
carrier’s own ethnic group than in some other. Furthermore, 
genes for certain desirable characters unique to different ethnic 
groups are, of course, carried in the dominant state, and the 
offspring of such crosses will show the effects of the combina- 
tion of these genes not only in the expression of certain of the 
characters of the parental stocks but also in others which are 
themselves unique.* 


*Reprinted from Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race, by permission of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. ‘ : 
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If an American Christian white soldier were seri- 
ously wounded and lay dying on the field of battle, 
we would turn to the blood bank for help. ° Suppose 
a pint of blood would save his life: would you care if 
that blood were from a German Jew, or from a brown 
Hindu, or from a black man from Bermuda? Would 

ou let your son die because of the color of the skin 
which covered the body in which this life-giving blood 
flowed? If you were human you would thank God 
for that plasma, accept it, and you would suddenly 
realize that race is incidental to the great common 
bond of humanity. 

In order to stop that lynching party from forming, 
let me hasten to say that biology is not the only con- 
cern of man; consequently, to say that miscegenation 
is harmless biologically does not imply that it is 
desirable either sociologically or psychologically. People 
are human. They have unreasonable prejudices and 
superstitions. They don’t always think scientifically, 
therefore we have to adjust our behavior to social 
pressures of many kinds. Mixed marriages are 
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scientifically proper, but they are usually handicapped 
by the mores of society. If two individuals of strik- 
ingly different racial backgrounds marry, they should 
expect to meet opposition. They should expect their 
children ‘to suffer. If, after counting the cost, these 
persons still believe in interracial marriage they may 
mate with a clear conscience. The prejudice which 
exists against it is unreasonable and we must do all 
that is within our power to fight it. 

As a matter of historic fact, miscegenation has been 
going on for thousands of years at an accelerating pace. 
It will continue in spite of the opposition which arises 
from time to time by the pseudo scientists who preach 
racial purity. There is probably no power on earth 
which can stop the intermingling of the different breeds 
of the human family. Let us meanwhile be-intelligent 
and at least fair in our judgment of the problem, 
and especially of those people who are bearing such 
a heavy cross and are suffering so grievously. 


(This chapter will be concluded in our next issue) 


Material Blessings and Religion 


Raymond H. Barnard 


HERE is often dispute as to whether man is 

happier, and better, and more religious, if he has 
an easy life of it, with no hardships or inconveniences; 
or whether conditions of toil, drudgery and poverty 
develop sturdy traits much akin to the religious feeling. 
It will be the point of view of this article that material 
blessings in the form of labor-saving and time-saving 
modern conveniences make man happier, more tolerant, 
and easier to get along with. 

What were the conditions in former times? Our 
late nineteenth century was marked by the conquering 
of the frontier, the subjugation of the Indians, the 
exploitation of our natural resources and the gobbling 
up of land by a group of avaricious men. Was this in 
the spirit of true religion? Or go back farther—much 
-farther. Henry Morton Robinson has summed it up 
well in his book, No Time Like the Present. He points 
out that the world has been through a lot—and sur- 
vived. The world has consistently grown better in 
morals and in economic status. Do economic condi- 
tions improve morals, or do morals improve economic 
conditions? There were the torments of steel and fire 
of the Spanish Inquisition, the English Star Chamber 
and the French Reign of Terror. Those were the times 
of tears and sweat. What were they doing in the age 
of chivalry, Robinson asks. Here are a few items: 

They robbed and maimed travelers, violated women, 
killed any peasant who tried to protect his flock from 
predatory raids. There was little law except that of 
the powerful. King Arthur’s Round Table, of which 
Malory- and Tennyson have sung, was boastful, 
drunken, murderous, vicious and adulterous. Accord- 
ing to Gildas, historian of the time, they engaged in 


civil war, preyed by preference upon the innocent, and 
were a filthy, ignorant and bloodthirsty lot. They were 
gluttonous, gorging themselves in the approved Roman 
manner. Yet they were the best of their period. 

In Normandy, in 1760, during the reign of Louis XV, 
10,000,000 peasants lived in dens like animals, sub- 
sisting on black bread, water and roots. ‘There were 
twenty-eight separate taxes payable to the landlord, 
clergy and crown. A peasant dared not improve his 
sod hut or buy a runty pig for fear of more taxes. 
His crop was trampled by nobles in pursuit of a hare. 
The peasant could not shoot or trap deer and rabbits 
that foraged among his crops, for these were the 
property of the nobles, and he would encounter the 
penalty of death for killing a rabbit. 

In England, time 1820, mill hands, first victims 
of the Industrial Revolution, were undersized and 
rachitic. In Leeds, 30,000 people lived in rat-infested 
cellars with no water, heat, light or sewers. Twelve 
people slept, ate, lived in the same room. Garbage and 
fecal matter were emptied into the street. Water was 
doled out by the factory, which controlled the public 
pump: three quarts a day per family for washing, 
cooking, drinking. The country was only three miles 
away, but was enclosed by landed proprietors; tres- 
passers were turned over to the police. A man-worked 
eighteen hours a day for two and one-half dollars a 
week. His wife, often pregnant, worked beside him for 
18 cents a day. The sons and daughters worked. 
Children ‘of six worked twelve hours a day at the 
spindles or dragging coal for oné dollar a week. “These 
children never smiled or played.. An orphan worked - 
for his keep only. ‘These men’ tried to. forget in the 
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grogshops. ‘They were subject to Bright’s disease, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, dropsy, insanity. From 1820 to 
1850 in England there is nothing to compare in the 
history of the world with the condition of the English 
workman. A great humanitarian, Charles Dickens, 
wrote strongly of such conditions of the poorer classes 
in his novels. 

Take the United States in 1800. Diggers on 
Pennsylvania canals received five dollars a month, and 
worked from sunrise to sunset. If they lost an arm 
or leg, there was no-workman’s compensation. One 
seventh of the population of New York were paupers. 
Imprisonment for debt prevailed until 1820. Murder- 
ers, thieves, degenerates and juvenile delinquents were 
thrown together, and starved, froze and rotted away. 
One man was kept in prison thirty years for a debt 
of $150. When finally paid, he owed the jailer $3,000 
in fees and graft. Such prisons were infested with 
vermin. 

Such are the appalling conditions revealed by Mr. 
Robinson. . Charles Edward Russell in Scribner's 
Magazine reminds us of conditions later in the cen- 
tury. Chicago was a rowdy, dirty, slovenly, ugly brute, 
he states. “In 1883 nobody cared; the riot of lawless- 
ness, thuggery and graft, rampant vice was accepted 
as inevitable and incurable.” There was a newspaper 
devoted to news of disorderly houses. There was,a 
ten-hour day (getting better!), no factory inspection, 
sweatshops, no tenement house laws. “The East Side 
of New York was uncleaned, wretchedly paved, 
wretchedly policed, got sick or got well as heaven 
might order, was the acknowledged kingdom of political 
thugs, ruffianly bosses, and grafting police officers, had 
no breathing spaces .. . and no schools that were not 
neglected and unsanitary, never had an election that 
was not putrid with frauds. ... On some streets every 
other store front was a saloon, a crooked café, or a 
house of ill fame.” “There was no regulation of rail- 
road companies; they were a law unto themselves. 
There was no regulation of public-utility companies; 
they bribed, corrupted, rotted and overcapitalized at 
their pleasure. There was no Trade Commission; .. . 
no effective pure-food laws. . . . Grinding down wages 
to the last cent was good business.” 

Mr. Russell points out that public conscience is 
alive to such things today. In 1933 we were saying 
things with imptinity that Robert Emmett was hanged 
for advocating. The Chartist movement in England 
was a failure, yet almost everything Chartism stood for 
has since been adopted. And he concludes, “The true 
wonder is not that we are so bad but that we are not 
immeasurably worse.” 

Samuel Butler in Erewhon said that if a man was 
well, nothing mattered, and he pictured a society in 
which ill-health and disease were a crime. We are accus- 
tomed to think of “the men of yore” as brimming over 
with. robust health. Is this true? Dr. Logan Clen- 
dening in Forum has spiked this conception. -Primitive 
man ate nature’s foods; his skin was exposed to sun, and 
rain; he nevyer,,touched tobacco, whisky or gin. In 
modern times we.are overclothed, take patent remedies 
for ailments, see the dentist twice a year, are filled with 
serums and vaccines, and covered with scars of surgical 
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operations. Yet we are healthier. Ophthalmia, trachoma, 
carious teeth, pyorrhea, bone cysts, itch mites, ulcers, 
skin diseases, leprosy, rheumatism, were common ail- 
ments of early man. Modern medicine has strangled 
tuberculosis, very common in primitive peoples, helped 
constipation, hardening of the arteries, and has pro- 
longed life. 

The point of all this is simply that a healthy body 
makes for a cheerful disposition and better mind. 
Science has given us comforts and luxuries. We no 
longer suffer from rotten meat, impure drugs, the 
agony of an operation performed without an anesthetic. 
Do you remember John Barrymore in Moby Dick, that 
scene where his leg is amputated? How many of us 
would like to go back to those days? Our usefulness 
now is augmented; we have time for religious works; 
we have more leisure in which to care for our families 
and augment our spiritual and esthetic possessions. In 
terms of political justice, economic co-operation, health, 
happiness and human sympathy we are far beyond 
our forebears. Change economic and living conditions 
and man’s spirit will change. Make it possible for man 
to be tolerant, and he will be tolerant. He will be 
cheerful, just, kindly and neighborly if he is given the 
chance. Science has proved to be the best friend 
religion ever had. Jt is true that the depression 
broke our morale somewhat and checked our initia- 
tive and independence of spirit. It tended to make 
us subservient to those in authority, and man’s 
spirit and attitude were broken or changed. This 
is proof that conditions make the man’s philosophy. 
Browning said: “Irks care the crop-full bird?” There 
is much to ponder in the statement. Hungry men, 
unemployed men, are dangerous men. We feel more 
benignant when we have a full dinner pail, a high 
standard of living, secure positions, and a few luxuries. 
Sanitary plumbing makes better citizens, no doubt 
about it. Old-age pensions and insurance make better 
parents. Workmen’s compensation and insurance 
make better husbands and happier homes. 

Material advantages, although they bring evils and 
temptations, add to the capacity for good living. Much 
of life is made up of little things. The trouble and mess 
in trying to get a charcoal fire started perhaps con- 
tributed to forbearance, but it also led to hot tempers. 
Life is more dignified and happy now. There are little 
courtesies, particularly in our treatment of women. 


_ The life span has been lengthened; infant mortality 


has been cut; there is less grief; there is less fear of 
childbirth. : 

Religion becomes more necessary to mansas society 
grows more complex. We may complain that man is 
less religious now, but the facts are against such a 
viewpoint. Man today is hungry for God as never 
before. ' 

People, and especially youth, are dissatisfied with 
any religion that is just a smelling salt. The world has 
cutgrown the conception of our fathers; the old-time 
religion will not satisfy a more intellectual age. Re- 
ligion is now subjected to critical analysis and discus- 
sion. There is no escaping the fact that the world 
wants religion desperately;-man is lonely in his uni- 
verse; nothing else but religion will satisfy. 
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A Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Is a Christian Responsibility 


John G. Ramsay 
By Courtesy of the Associated Church Press 


ECENTLY Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America and the Congress 


of Industrial Organizations, announced that the Steel-. 


workers’ Union, in its program of wage stabilization, 
was asking the basic steel companies to write into their 
contracts with the Union a provision guaranteeing a 
minimum annual wage. This is a start to put postwar 
planning into direct action. This program, to give 
security to all people, is a C.1.O. must. 

The church with prophetic vision in the past has 
made studies and pronouncements regarding the earth 
rights of men. In the 1939 annual report of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, on Page 268 (6), appears the 
following specific recommendation: “(c) The con- 
tinuation of efforts to establish the annual wage system 
in industry in order that the workers may be delivered 
from the tragedy of unemployment.” 

It is the duty of America, as a Christian nation, to 
see that all people have food, clothing, shelter, health 
and education. These are not only man’s “earth 
rights,’ but they are Christian responsibilities. A 
guaranteed wage? Getting paid when there is no work? 
Yes, and this is not wishful thinking. It is rightful 
thinking and sound economics. 

Remember 1930 and 1933. In a nation with a God- 
given abundance—overproduction it was called—there 
was no need to produce more—so why pay wages? 
Free men became wage slaves. A slavery that was 
worse than that which, in a Civil War, men gave their 
lives to abolish. There- was poverty in the midst of 
plenty. Unemployment was a degrading social sin. 

We Americans were a proud people. I was one of 
them. I took my family to the country to a little 
two-room house with no conveniences for my wife. 
We raised chickens and planted a vegetable garden. 
Hundreds and thousands of us, in an effort to keep our 
pride—accept no charity or relief—went back to ox-cart 
farming. We were no longer customers of the farmer 
who had mechanized his farm. We were his competi- 
tors. Then when the harvest came we found that we had 
made more qverproduction. Farm machinery was 
put into the barn—labor was competing with itself— 
wages went lower and lower. Modern machinery for 
digging potatoes became rusty while men went out 
into the hot sun to dig potatoes for 15 cents an hour. 
This was cheaper than a machine would work. Farm- 
ing no longer paid. 

We had many friends. I became a house-to-house 
canvasser selling products to our friends. The store- 
keeper lost a customer and had a competitor. Do you 
remember us? Hundreds and thousands of us can- 
vassing the nation—upsetting a sound economy. 
Poverty in the midst of plenty became a sinister plague 
threatening the welfare of all. 


Then there were the city millions. They could 
find no land to cultivate. They could not canvass. 
their friends. All were poverty-stricken. They became 
beggars on the corners. Remember—‘“Have an apple, 


mister’? Some of them ganged up—we call them 
gangsters. Poverty became a cancerous disease, caus- 


ing tremendous waste of man power and money. 

Then came the pump-priming program, Relief, 
W.P.A. and modern machinery put away. Old men went 
out on the road using a sledge hammer to break up. 
rocks. Work went too fast to use rock-crushing ma- 
chinery. Men must work in order to live. Our pride 
was our defeat. Our thinking was in reverse. 

It was not so bad for all of us. Those teachers, 
professors, bosses in the mill, civic employees, political 
leaders, policemen and firemen, who were fortunate 
enough to hold their positions, found a new security. 
They had guaranteed annual wages. Labor was cheap. 
Farm produce was cheap. The cry was for cheap 
products. Those who had steady pay could afford 
new luxuries. We gave up quality production for 
cheap quantity. Proud Americans were finding more 
and more defeat. 

We, as a nation, never had the moral fortitude to 
fully prime the pump. Today we look forward to a 
three-hundred-billion-dollar war deht. Remember 
when we had a program for a three-billion-dollar debt 
to feed the unemployed? We said it would ruin the 
nation. If we had financed the depression as fearlessly 
as we now finance the war, we would have built ships 
of steel to span the oceans, taking men, women, and 
children on good-will tours. But we didn’t do this. 
Now we build ships, tragic ships, to take our boys to 
destruction and death. 

AMERICA! WAKE UP! Already war plants 
which are flying the American flag with the Army- 
Navy “E” are laying off wage earners. There is over- 
production. Outmoded plants are not waiting for the 
end of the war to be shut down. Postwar planning 
will be too late. We must plan and act now. 

The C.L.O. has a plan. The C.1.0. Steelworkers’ 
Union has started to act. It says to management: “Tet’s 
co-operate and assume our Christian responsibility. 
Let’s keep every wage earner in America a steady cus- 
tomer for the farmer and the businessman. Let’s main- 
tain a standard of living of which we and our boys and 
girls in the armed forces can be proud.” Obviously, 
the plan places a definite responsibility upon manage- 
ment. But who will deny- the ingenuities of manage- 
ment—of management’s ability to do these things? 
The difficulty of finding a satisfactory solution is no 
excuse for giving up the search. Instead it sharpens 
the challenge. 

Is this program something entirely new and untried? 
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No! Take the fire department. We wouldn’t think 
of paying them only when there was a fire. A few 
corporations have such plans working today. An out- 
standing one is George A. Hormel and Company of 
Austin, Minnesota. During a slack season, Mr. Hormel 
was forced to lay off some.of his employees. One of 
the workers said: “You can’t turn me out on the 
street. You wouldn’t turn a horse out on the street.” 
This set Mr. Hormel thinking and he established a 
plan for an annual wage in spite of the fact that the 
packing industry was highly seasonal and competitive. 
Mr. Hormel and the union officials of the United Pack- 
ing House Workers; C:I.Q.; confirm the results of the 
plan, that there has been increased efficiency on the 
part of the employees, a reduction of labor turnover, 
and an assured force of skilled workers at all times. 
Definite guarantees must be given to perpetuate the 
life of the small community in America through keeping 
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the small businessman in existence and maintaining 
the mechanized farm when the war is over. It is the 
Union’s belief that the opportunities to do so will be 
gr eatly enhanced if the income of the people emer e 
in major industry is guaranteed. 

The benefits to the individual in major industry 
through his augmented spending power will naturally 
flow into many communities throughout the country. 
It will change the plea for free enterprise as advocated 


by special privileged economists to freedom to enter- 


prise for all. 

In an ever-changing world, people will always have 
needs to be fulfilled. It is right that these needs be 
met. It is our Christian responsibility to distribute a 
God-given abundance. We are our brother’s keeper. 
The only real security for all is that each one of us has 
ample individual security. A guaranteed annual wage 
can be the Christian answer for a sound economy. 


Perspective 


Stanley A. Leavy 
By Permission of the Friends Intelligencer, Philadelphia 


N the summer of 1937 I attended the congress of 

the War Resisters International in Copenhagen. It 
was one of the last great pacifist gatherings. The 
approaching war already seemed close, even closer than 
it turned out to be. The proposals offered to avert 
the war were many, and some of them could hardly 
be reconciled. There was not much more unity at the 
close of the congress than at the beginning. We saw 
a few signs of promise, but we saw the coming of a 
war which we pacifists were powerless to prevent. 

At one session of the congress I met Ruth Fry, the 
English Friend. She had only a few words to say to 
me: “Be true to this pacifism all your life. You and 
I do not count for much in it, but it is worth our lives.” 
And after our plans for pacifist action have been 
thwarted and the world is deep in blood, I think of 
those words and what they mean. 

These war years have taught us much. We cannot 
avoid the impression that as long as international policy 
continues in a purely secular condition, unguided by 
reference to transcendent ethical ends, war is likely to 
remain an inevitable recourse. In the natural state, 
acts have definite consequences which may be far re- 
moved from ideal consequences. War from this poiht 
of view does not exert an exclusively destructive power. 
As a short-term result of war a rough justice may pre- 


vail. At least some of the mighty are brought low. » 


Even this war, the terrible’ culmination of preceding 
violence, will result in a respite which will itself be a 
blessing. To be sure, it will solve nothing of the prob- 
lems that gave rise to the subjection of a whole people 
to demonic forces, but it will restore a balance. In- 
stitutions like Fascism invoke their own destruction, 
whether from within or without, as naturally as 
volcanoes, given time, erupt. 

To see pacifism in perspective we must Schnader 
this fact: that in the tide of natural retribution we have 
had no voluntary part. This, which we may count to 


our glory, is also our loss. We have cut ourselves 
adrift from the lot of the vast majority of our fellow 
men. For a generation the war will be the supreme 
experience of the survivors. It will be reflected in 
their conversation, their philosophy, their religion, the 
manner of their conduct. The arts and sciences will 
be full of the war. The great novels will be written 
about it, and maybe even a real poet will emerge from 
it—although this is the least poetical of wars, and thus 
far there have been no Sassoons and Brookes.. 

Until their grandchildren have grown big enough 
to contemplate a war of their own, the men coming 
back from this war will have a harvest of war memories 
which we shall not share. To be a man’s comrade is to 
share his memories, and the richer, the more poignant 
the memories, the deeper the comradeship. Time may 
soften the horrors of recollection but it will intensify 


the pleasures of a common danger recollected in tran- 


quillity. These men will have the memory of having 
taken part in the overthrow of atrocious tyrannies and 
in the institution of a possibly better order. This role 
of soldier and of veteran is one so much a part of the 
Western tradition that it is equated with the roles of 
citizen, worker, father. It is a part of the rhythm of 
the generations. In this we have no share. 

Having acknowledged so much, why, then, are we 
to remain pacifists? The answer is no easy one, but for 
some of us it is a convincing one. For pacifism is in 
germ the only real revolution in human politics; it 
alone embodies a final change in the conduct of man’s 
political life. There has been a cycle of history, a 
tension: between violence and exhaustion. This cycle 
has been so utterly mechanical that predictions of 
future violence have always come true. We learn from 
experience to hate war, but we continue to act toward 
one another as if we had learned nothing. 

Pacifism is a break in this cycle. It assumes that 
there is a fundamental indivisiblé human unity super- 
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seding all ethnic and territorial divisions. In so far 
as it is Christian it expresses this unity in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and it refers political problems, with 
all other human problems, to the transcendent ethics 
of Jesus. It insists that Jesus speaks to the condition 
of nations as he does to individual persons. He did 
net speak his “perfectionist” gospel to perfect disciples, 
bat to.as typical a band of weak humanity as he could 
have found in any day. 

The political world, Christian in name, has not 
accepted pacifism. Undeniably that may be because 
pacifism has not as yet found men who will enact it 
fully and consistently enough for it to convince the 
mass of men. But a world which allowed the. pacifist 
message to die out, where no group of men, in the face 
of the dilemmas which pacifism presents, still rejected 
war—such a world would have lost a great hope. This 
war will end, and perhaps a next war will come in its 
turn; we pray it may not be so. But the cycle is not 
eternal as long as there is one man who defies it. That 
man’s duty is to proclaim the relevance of the tran- 
seendent ethics over and over again. At the heart of 
the Christian faith is the conviction that mankind, 
animal in its origins, has a second nature which can 
be made to respond to more than animal motives. 
We pacifists insist that pacifism is an appeal to the 
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second nature in’man which one day will be heard. 

It is a strange irony that we who claim to be ready 
to make any sacrifice for our faith are now in a situa-. 
tion where we can sacrifice less than our fellow Ameri- 
cans. Our lives are pretty safe. Our property is not 
threatened. If we want to seek out more dangerous 
lives within the framework of our testimony we are 
not generally permitted to do so. We quote, “Blessed 
are ye when men persecute you,’ and nobody per- 
secutes us. Our major sacrifice in this generation is 
that most of us will have to lead outwardly dull lives 
indistinguishable from those of our respectable neigh- 
bors. Yet in the moral chaos which always follows 
wars, pacifists, clinging to a view of life which war does 
not betray, may themselves be a source of power. If 
no such opportunity presents itself we shall have to 
wait. But the message must be preserved. 

Pitirim Sorokin writes that mankind is being edu- 
cated in the calamities that beset it, especially those of 
war, to the point where oné day it will lay hold of 
Christ’s order of life and end the cycle of calamity. For 
this to happen there must persist not only the written 
word of the Gospel but also “living epistles” of the 
Gospel truth. Pacifists should make no claim to be the 
only Christians, but should abide manfully by the 
Christian message committed to them. 


Holidays in Wartime 
Sheldon Shepard 


HE use of-holidays and leisure hours is a problem 
for the sincere citizen in these times. I do not 
know that we Americans have much reason to be 
proud of the way we spent the holidays last summer. 
At times when we were asked to stay at home, bus 
and train depots were jammed with travelers. Out in 
the mountains, where the going was by car, using 
rationed gasoline and rubber which was very scarce, all 
reservations were taken for the holiday week ends. And 
hundreds of vacation-minded citizens stayed at home 
only because they could not secure accommodations. 
~ When we think of all this, can we keep our thoughts 
from turning to the millions of American boys who are 
held to the routine of camp, the hard grind of training? 
This is not to condemn holidays. They are not 
only permissible, but advisable. If only we could 
arrange for rest periods and vacations for our men when 
they get mto spots like the jungles of the South 
Pacific! If we could, we should avoid those casualties 
which have come to be known as Guadalcanal neurosis. 
Lt. Comdr. Edwin R. Smith, of the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital at Mare Island, California, said of these men and 
their courage: “Never before in history has such a 
group of well-trained men been subjected to such condi- 
tions as the combat troupe of the U. 8. Marine Corps 
faced there.” 
Tf there were any way in which they could have had 
relief from the strain, the grind and the monotony; 
if. vacations could have been provided, it would have 


saved many a breakdown. But war gets us all into 
situations far from ideal. We cannot follow a perfect 
program, but must do the best possible in the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, of course, it is not good sense to say that just 
because our men are suffering hardship, we will try to 
suffer as much as we can. No good comes merely from 
pain. Recently I was consulted by a woman whose 
son was in the Southwest Pacific. She had become 
obsessed with the foolish idea that the only way to be 
loyal to him was to keep herself in difficult situations, 
suffering from fatigue and unhappiness all the time. As 
if her suffering relieved his! If it did anything at all, 
it showed in her letters and made his burdens heavier. 
One of the dreams of our men is the hope that we, 
while loyal and devoted to their cause, are happy. 

No, we should not seek discomfort, fatigue, diffi- 
culty for their own sakes. For us to stay at our best, 
we must have rest periods, vacations, good times. And 
these must be used to send us back to work in better 
condition than when we left. That is the real test of 
the right in this time of perilous need to take a vaca- 
tion or time off or any pleasure at all. 

So we should not forego or condemn vacations. 
The important consideration is the purpose for which 
they are taken and the spirit in which they are used. 
Channing Pollock gives some good suggestions on the 
decision as to our patriotic duties and democratic 
rights concerning such. things: 
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No one has the right to do that which, if it were done by 
everyone, would be opposed to the common good. I might 
regard intoxication as blissful, but that doesn’t give me the 
right to inflict it upon my family and the community. The 
conviction that riches are happiness doesn’t give me the right 
to steal. Nor does desire for the happiness of an extra day 
‘or two of idling give me the right to jeopardize other men’s 
lives, and our victory, by deserting my post at a desk or 
lathe. I have the legal right to spend my money as I choose, 
but even then the happiness I find in motoring does not give 
me the moral right to waste rubber and gasoline; nor does the 
happiness I may dérive from luxury give me the moral right 
to buy champagne rather than War Bonds. 

In short, we have no rights that interfere with the rights 
of others. we - 


Every one of us ought to remember that the present 
gigantic and unlovely task is ours as much as it is that 
of any man in the services. We should try not to be 
as unhappy as someone who may be in a more difficult 
situation, but to come as near doing our full part as he 
does. Vacations are not now to be taken for pleasure, 
but to make us more fit for the job. Each one should 
ask himself how he can best contribute to the general 
task all through the year, and then plan his life accord- 
ingly. Only on such basis of decision can we maintain 
our own self-respect or deserve the fellowship and 
friendship of others. Only so can we be worthy of 
those who have made possible the freedom of choice 
which is now ours and of those who stand in the fore- 
front of the terrible battle to maintain that right for us. 


HYMN OF THE STUDENTS IN WAR 


4God our Creator! Who fashioned our world, 
And hung its high splendors before us unfurled. 
God of the Dawning! Thou Lord of our Spring! 
‘The years of our promise we faithfully bring! 


4God, Thou Eternal! Who madest our faith, 

And breathed in our singing and saved us from death, 
Bless now the dream of a radiant, free earth! 

‘Guard thou its beauty, its pity and mirth! 


‘God, ever Righteous! Thy judgments await! 

Lo! Nations and peoples stand guilty in hate. 
‘Stay thou man’s fury! Set bounds to our wrath, 
And keep our feet firm in thy merciful path! 


Father All-mindful! Give ear to our cry! 

‘Command our young strength, for we fear not to die. 
But gird with our giving, the Age of the Free, 
Establish thy Right over land and wide sea. 


God our Creator! Who fashioned our world, 
And hung its high splendors before us unfurled. 
God of the Dawning! Thou Lord of our Spring! 
‘The years of our promise we faithfully bring! 
Max A. Kapp 


Written with the thought in mind of the V-12 
men at St. Lawrence University. 
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FACTORY AT NIGHT 


I close the door of my little church; 

The club is over—the children, tired at last of song and 
play 

Have danced off with a merry good-by into the dark- 
ness. 

I lock the door, and stand alone in the cool, clear air, 

Raising my face to the starlit sky. 


. 


Just across the way is the factory; my factory; I call 
it— 

I pause to say good night to it before I turn homeward. 

It fascmates me, challenges me, blazing there in the 
darkness. 

By day it is a humdrum, dingy, human place—trucks 
creaking in and out— 

Men and women with lunch-boxes, chattering and 
laughing as they hurry to and fro; 

But by night it rears itself transformed, majestic— 
inhuman— 

Droning out its tireless rhythm to the quiet stars. 

A giant whose heart-throb pulses on relentlessly, night 
and day; 

Symbol of Purpose undefeatable, of Energy that never 
tires. 

And beside it stand I, a puny, tired, helpless human, 

Watching a super-strength that mocks my frailty, 

Laugls at my little efforts to serve mankind. 


Yet there is healing in that quiet watching; 
For as I listen, the calmness of the cool night sky 
Mingles with the patient throbbing behind those 
glittermg blue windows— 
Mingles with Something in my own breast, that is both 
stilmess and ceaseless motion— 
And I, too, feel stealing into my veins a Strength that 
cannot tire; 
A Power invincible, that bears me up and whispers 
‘of victory that is sure, 
Of Life full and imexhaustible, of Courage that cannot 
know defeat. 


Show me,.O show me, Master of men, 
How would you draw these men‘and women to you— 
These children, growing up within the circle of the 
factory’s throbbing, 
If you were working in this little church, 
Beside those blazing windows? 
Rosati A. West 


INDIFFERENCE 


We live so lightly, satisfied to play 

In sunny shallows, gathering each day 

The wave-worn trifles of the sea; ignore 

The treasures of the depths beyond the shore. 


Una W. Harsen 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S CORNER 


RECEIVED a curious letter the other day. It was from 

a simcere pacifist. Among other things, the letter said: 
“Do the men attend services? I don’t suppose they do. 
Probably they prefer to keep themselves whole, and not try 
to reconcile war and the Christian religion.” 

a Well, that is a rather curious way of looking at it. In the 

st place, the men do attend services. Not everyone, of 
course. After all, men and boys of the age of Marines were 
not usually very faithful attendants in civil life. But I am 
happy to say that, from my own observation, they attend 
church better here than they did at home. I wish I could 
quote figures to you—but that would betray the military 
strength of our camp, so I cannot. 

In the second place, if every man has to give up Chris- 
tianity when he comes into the armed forces to fight this war, 
we are, indeed, in a bad way. To be sure, the conflict of war 
is on an Old-Testament level, as it were. Hitler and Japan 
have dragged us down to a brute struggle for survival itself. 
Both Hitler and Japan laugh at our Christian ideals; they 
consider them evidences of our weakness. That is why 
reluctantly we had to go to war; they would not listen to any 
other form of persuasion. But I submit that before the New 
‘Testament could be, there had to be the Old Testament. 
And I insist that a man can wage this war—as, I know, 
millions of our men are waging it—in the firm conviction that 
it is the only way we can defend and protect our Christian 
ideals from what Japan has done to Christian ideals in 
China, or Hitler has done to Christian ideals in Poland. (The 
treatment accorded Chinese and Polish women is something 
to remember, isn’t it?) All we have to do is imagine a world 
divided between Hitler and Japan. In such a world what 
chance would Christian ideals have? That is why most of our 
servicemen feel they are fighting for Christianity. 

That is why I am here with them, as a chaplain. 

Harvey Swanson 
Chaplain, U.S.N.R., with the Marines 


NLY those actually engaged in war can realize fully how 

horrible it is. Sane people would not willingly choose war 
as a means to accomplish good. But, war has been thrust 
upon us. If we are wise, we can benefit by this experience 
of war—ghastly though it may be. 

For instance: 

1. The dirt and stench of strange places can make us better 
-appreciate the clipped lawns and climbing honeysuckle of 
home, just as distance makes more dear the loved ones left 
behind. 

2. The tumult and turmoil of war can inspire us to fight 
the harder to maintain the quiet and tranquillity of peace. 

3. The enforced discipline required for the art of war can 
‘help us to acquire the greater art of self-discipline necessary 
‘in normal life. 

4. The courage, endurance and sacrifice demanded by war 
‘ean make us better able to wage the battles of everyday 


-existence. 


5. The endless spending for the destructive power of war 
‘ean prepare us for the even larger expenditures indispensable 
‘in building constructive forces for peace. 

6.. The temporary co-operation among some uations 
prompted by war can lead to permanent co-operation among 
call nations. 

7. The cruelties and hate of war can make us prize more 
highly the eternal values of kindness and love. 

8. The nearness of death in war can bring us closer to 


‘sour Creator who made of supreme worth every human per- 


‘sonality, can make us cherish life more dearly, 
Yes, the horrors of war, though we abhor them, can teach 
‘us much. From this terrible evil can come everlasting good— 
ibetter eee a better world. It all depends on—YOU! 
F ~ Brarnarp F. Gissons 
Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
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THE INVISIBLE 


OST of the world is invisible. It is of space in which no 
objects appreciable to human eyes appear. It is mostly 
empty, or filled with that questionable entity called ether. 
Moreover, it is found that whatever of substance there is, 
when hunted down and analyzed, is quite intangible; invisible 
bits of reality named electrons and protons, granular in struc- 
ture and electrical in nature. Great assemblies and various 
arrangements of these mysterious particles determine the 
physical and chemical characteristics of all that for practical 
purposes we call matter. But no one has seen them, as no 
one has seen electricity, gravity, germs, calories, or vitamins. 
They belong to the unseen world. 

A New Testament statement is that “no one at any time 
has seen God.” For that matter, no one of us has seen any 
other of us. We recognize one another only by individual 
physical characteristics such as height, weight, width, and 
ways of expression. But certainly, that which we really are 
is more and other than the sum of all outward identities. 
Each of us is basically a person of instincts, feelings, habits 
of thinking, and other invisible qualities that make up a 
human soul. Call it by whatever name we will, unseen powers 
run the universe (including man), keep it going, and hold it 
together. 

This is a spiritual world, and we are spiritual beings. All 
that we build in individual and in group life is the product 
of spiritual powers. The structures of commerce, and the 
trappings of civilized life, are the outward forms of the unseen 
forces of our spiritual life. The forces that rule our man-made 
world are such as love and hate, mercy and revenge, hope and 
despair, wisdom and folly, faith and fear, invisible forces 


- eternally working in human lives, selected, modified, and con- 


trolled according to choices and directions. “Let everyone be 
careful how and what he builds.” Paul was talking with 
modern good sense when he wrote, “The things that are seen 
are temporal, but the things that are unseen are eternal.”— 
Curton Ler Scorr in the Cape Ann Universalist. 


THE POWER OF DARKNESS 


HEN Jesus was taken in the Garden of Gethsemane, he 

reproached those who came to take him by force of arms. 
“Why do you come out, as against a robber, with swords and 
staves?” he asked, “Was I not among you daily in the 
Temple, and could you not have stretched forth your hands 
and taken me any time you wished?” “But this,” he added, 
“is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 

This is indeed the Hour of the Power of Darknéss, these 
years during which the Barbarian has leaped from behind his 
ramparts to spring on a world which has forgotten that vigil- 
ance and sacrifice are the perpetual price of continuing liberty. 
But the Watchman tells us that, though we are now in the 
depths of the darkness of our world’s night, the Dawn does 
beckon beyond. 

In those hours that followed Jesus’ arrest, Peter followed 
—afar off. Three times he denied his Lord ere the cock 
crowed; and then, as the dawn was breaking, the glance of his 
Master’s eyes, penetrating to his inmost soul, smote him with 
remorse at his own cowardice; and he fled, weeping bitterly. 
These are the days during which we come to the death grip 
with the Barbarian in a sprawling, titanic struggle across 
many continents, when we should not be, as Peter was, fol- 
lowing “afar off.” These are the days when each one of us 
should stand squarely behind everything good and holy to 
which our eyes for 2,000 years have been lifted. For, if we 
are found true to our ideals in these hours of testing, the 
Power of Darkness will, with God’s help, be broken, and, 
when the Dawn again breaks upon our world, the Power of 
God will prevail —Suetpon Curistran, in the Evangel. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ON DR. SKINNER’S SERIES 
To THE Eprror: 

“The religionist says, give us brotherhood, then we shall 
have bread. The Marxian says, give us bread, then we shall 
have brotherhood.” Quotation from chapter 5 of Clarence R. 
Skinner’s “A Religion for Greatness” in Tue Curistian 
Leaver of February 5.. 

It seems to me that Dr. Skinner is correct im his dif- 
ferentiation between, -the religionist’s and the Marxian’s for- 
mula, but to my mind the: religionist expresses the order on 
which alone human life can gain in stature. 

Sparta, Il. Mary Auten Grant 


A PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF MUSIC 


To THE Epiror: 

It is difficult to find numbers which combine good music 
with words which are suitable for presentation in a liberal 
church’s worship service. 

May we use your columns to propose the establishment of 
an exchange through which directors of music in Universalist 
churches may give and gain suggestions for appropriate 
musical numbers? 

Those interested are invited to write to either of the under- 
signed at the Universalist Church of the Redeemer, 4600 Du- 
pont Avenue South, Minneapolis 9, Minn., enclosing a list of 
their suggestions. These will be edited and mimeographed 


for distribution to all who share in the compilation. Numbers 


should be identified as to their nature. 
Harry W. Ranks, Director of Music 
Cart H. Otson, Minister 


PROF. LANE ON TARIFFS AS ROBBERY 


To tHE Eprror: 

The use of semantics, the newfangled word for the study 
of what words mean, is well illustrated in one of your edito- 
rials. The word want, for instance, as used in the Atlantic 
Charter has a quite different slant of meaning from that in 
the nursery rhyme: 

I want some cake, said fretful Will. 
He wants but he shall want it still, 
For boys who ask in such a way 
Shall not have any cake today. 


I wonder, by the way, who wrote that? 

So when you say that it is a simple “economic truth that 
high tariffs are a form of war,” it is not so simple! What is 
meant by “high” and what by “war’? I should say that 
a high or any tariff may be a weapon of war as dynamite 
may be. But dynamite is also used in clearing land for agri- 
culture and preparing the foundation of bridges. 

Changes in railroad tariffs used to be a weapon in railroad 
wars. 

A political tariff is not essentially different in its economic 
effects from a railroad tariff. 

In both cases the nearer papsnce is subsidized over the 
remoter. 

Years ago I wrote an Lath “Two Strings to the Bow,” 
pointing out the advantages of having more than one source 
of supply, even though the various sources varied in cost. Ger- 
many practically supplied the world with potash for a while. 
I think it probable that at the end of the present struggle she 
will again supply a great deal. Shall we shut down our potash 
mines or by subsidy (or a tariff which is a form of subsidy) 
keep them going? I submit it is not a “simple” question. © 

It does not stand in my mind on the same basis as the 
Christian business principle that “a fair exchange is no rob- 
bery,” and that the object of legitimate aid Christian: sheen 
is “mutual profit.” 


But there again we run into “semantics.” I am using 
“profit” in the sense in which it is used in the Bible or in 
Scott Nearing’s textbook on economics, not in the sense that 
profit for one must come from loss of another, as in a gambling 
profit! It is not right for a Christian to deliberately gain 
by another’s loss and gambling; even Beano is justly illegal. 

There is at times a condemnation of tariffs as “robbery” 
which tends to disguise their legitimate use and fails to bring 
out the abuse which is not confined to tariffs, which springs 
from shortsighted selfishness of individual or group selfish- 
ness that is logrolling. And this group selfishness, which 
creeps into church circles and in highminded but shortsighted 
men applies also to nations. 

We may well emphasize a principle which Christ em- 
phasized. With power goes responsibility. It applies to na- 
tions as well as to individuals, and magnanimity promotes 
national as well as individual welfare. 

The last part of your editorial is altogether desirable. At- 
taching certain sense to the words all of it may be said to be 
true, but—the whole number I found interesting. 


Cambridge, Mass. Aurrep C. Lane 


A MANNING MASTERPIECE 


To rue Eprror: 

The editorial, “A Church with No Front Seats” (Febru 
ary 5), reminds me of this story told by Dr. Rockwell Har- 
mon Potter, of Hartford Seminary: 

There was a minister who had long hoped and worked for 
a new church building, and one night while he slept an angel 
came to him and said, “Arise, for your new church is finished. 
It is a streamlined church with all modern improvements.” 
So he arose and went with the angel. The building was a de- 
light to the eye, and the minister expressed his pleasure with 
deep emotion. Then they went inside, and here, also, was the 
holiness of beauty. Everything was perfect, except for one 
peculiarity, and the minister said, “Why is there only one pew 
in the church? I know I have only a small congregation, 
but it is too large for a single pew.” The angel answered, 
“Wait and see.” And then the congregation began to as- 
semble, and finding only one pew, and that near the front, they 
went forward and filled it. As soon as it was comfortably filled, 
a second pew came up through the floor just behind the first, 
and when that was filled, a third appeared, and so on. 

Then the angel said, “Come, it’s time for the service. Go 
ahead and preach.” And so he did, speaking of the beauty 
of the new church, so modern in all its appointments, and ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the fact that the congregation 
was near enough to hear the sound of his voice. The joy of 
worship in this sanctuary made him eloquent, and he spoke 
with deep feeling. But when he had been speaking for ex-- 
actly twenty minutes, pulpit and preacher suddenly dis- 
appeared through the floor. It was a streamlined church, 
with all modern improvements. 


West Hartford, Conn. SranLey MANNING 


A NATURE LOVER OF THE GREAT NORTH COUNTRY 


To THE Eprtor: 

Recently I discovered your books. I have found so much 
pleasure and peace in reading your Little Hill Farm and Nature 
Cruisings that I am writing hopefully to ask whether you have 
written other similar books. 

The things which you and your family and friends enjoy” 
are the things I have loved all my life. I was brought up in 
a little border town in the Maine woods and have never liked 


- being surrounded by any walls except the walls of home. 


Caribou, Maine . Mapeine Frexp- 
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i | Our Library Desk 


A Man Stoop Up ro Preacu. By Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis. $2.00. 


Here between green covers, embossed 

in gold, are Dr. Merton Rice’s introduc- 
tion to Jones’ sermons, Dr. Jones’ memo- 
rial tribute to Rice, and fifteen sermons 
of so fine a quality as to make the book 
both a tribute and a tréasure. 
- Woodward Avenue, Detroit, is the 
most fascinating and disheartening street, 
I should think, in America. It begins 
at the Detroit River, the noblest of 
streams, whose very currents are history. 
It goes northwest through the heart 
of sprawling Detroit, indefinitely. It 
has been all the different kinds of street 
any avenue could be and has never, 
since the fleur-de-lis flew over a low 
stockade, been finished. It was shaded 
~ once by noble elms and intermittently 
bordered by the homes of the prosper- 
ous. It has yielded to every kind of 
commercial—and what have you?— 
enterprise. It has been patched and 
widened and scarred and turned into a 
speedway for motor cars, And has al- 
ways stayed Woodward Avenue. 

It was predestined for sentinel 
churches and cathedrals, and they have 
stayed there with an unusual pertinacity; 
even when engineers cut them in. two, 
moved them back and put them to- 
gether again. These churches have been 
a preacher’s pride and a pastor’s despair, 
and the men who have stood up in their 
pulpits to preach have in their entirety 
constituted a distinguished succession. 
They haye come and gone, but for a 
quarter of a century Edgar DeWitt Jones 
has continued one of the most creative 
pastorates in America. 

He has won the affection of the city 
and the state, confirmed by many honors. 
He has been a leader in his one com- 
munion, which has honored itself by 


honoring him. He has been president - 


of the Federal Council-of Churches and 
a widely sought lecturer. He is satu- 
‘rated in American history, has the jour- 
nalist’s flair for style and news, and is 
beloved of all who know him; _hos- 
pitable in his friendships and gracious 
in all his social commerce. 

But he has been centrally and cre- 
atively a preacher, always. There is 
enough of the South in his breeding 
and temperament to suffuse his preach- 
‘ing with an oratorical glow which always 
shines and never flares. 
"are spacious in conception and organiza- 
tion. Their movement is always ample. 
"They take their time but are never too 
long or retarded in movement. It is 
as though a homiletic Detroit River 
flowed Sunday after Sunday through 
his Central Woodward Church pulpit. 
The unity of his message, his delivery 
and his personality are unmatched. They 


His sermons, 


are Edgar Jones and he is the sermon, 
and yet they stand victoriously the final 
test. of all preaching: the detachment 
of the published sermon from the man. 

All these qualities: are matured and 
mellow in these fifteen sermons. Their 
titles are arresting; at once compact and 
wide horizoned. They reveal Jones, the 
journalist, in their headline quality; 
Jones, the wise, in their practical impact; 
Jones, the poet—often in their overtones; 
Jones who lives with literature in their 
backgrounds and citations; Jones who 
lives with his Bible in their scriptural 
use and fundamental support. Dr. Jones 
is that rarest of combinations—a textual- 
topical preacher whose text and topic 
are one and inseparable. They reflect 
current literature occasionally, but they 
control their subject matter. They are 
as many faceted as the preacher’s mind 
and spirit, but they focus their light 
upon the centralities of Christian faith 
and the cross. 

One sermon confesses Dr. Jones on 
Christian faith; another his dream of 
America—but there is no schism between 
them. There is courage in them all and 
a very great charity and notes of search- 
ing judgment and very rare wisdom, 
and humor to brighten the pages, and 
what, I think, is most of all characteris- 
tic of Dr. Jones, a strong gentleness. They 
are preached from the head and the 
heart. They are catholic in their hu- 
manity and are an accent of the com- 
munion of the saints. So read them and 
let them speak for themselves. That is 
what they were meant to do. 


Garus GLENN ATKINS 


e 
Tue Becinnine or Curistianity. By 
Clarence Tucker Craig. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury. $2.75. 


For its vast range, its vertiginous va- 
riety of emphasis, and its collective im- 
pact upon the thought and life of the 
European peoples in their advance from 
barbarism towards a world-wide civi- 
lization which in the end may be fur- 
thered rather than arrested or even 
materially hindered by the current war, 
the Christian movement stands out as 
the most conspicuous and influential 
voluntary association and endeavor in 
the annals of mankind. As: such, it is 
of challenging interest to all students 
of history, whatever their personal reli- 
gious opinions. And in the very nature 
of the case, since Christianity purports 
to. be the extension of the ministry of 
one man who lived in the first century 
of ‘our era, a large share of this interest 
bears upon its beginnings, through the 
period of Jesus’ life, the rise of the 


Apostolic Church, and: the composition 
of the Christian source documents, the 
New Testament. 

That period has been more hotly de- 
bated than any other in the long story. 
And at no other point of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition embodied in the Bible 
has the so-called Higher Criticism, in 
itself a legitimate and indispensable in- 
strument of understanding, been more 
infected with illicit subjectivism, often 
deriving its pretended conclusions from 
preconceptions positive or negative in 
the minds of biased investigators. So to 
recount this initial chapter of the 
Christian adventure in society with fair- 
ness to all ascertained facts and with- 
out prejudice borrowed from unavowed 
dogmatism, whether favorable: or un- 
favorable to so-called orthodox views, 
is a feat which only an especially con- 
scientious and self-critical scholar can 
properly attempt. 

Professor Craig of Oberlin has not only 
made this attempt, but in the opinion 
of this reviewer he has notably suc- 
ceeded. He has chosen the form of 
straightforward narrative adequately 
documented rather than of textual analy- 
sis step by step. He has put together 
the ascertained findings of cautious open- 
minded New Testament scholarship in a 
smoothly flowing continuity, which how- 
ever bristles with the questions which 
he frankly avows to be still under de- 
bate. The beginner in this subject will 
find in his book an admirable introduc- 
tion spurring him to further study, while 
the professional student will be grateful 
for the way in which this broad survey 
ties his isolated apperceptions together 
into a trustworthy whole. 

This is not a work that settles any- 
thing, or pretends to. But it is a work 
not to be missed by the honest reader 
who is concerned with achieving a synop- 
tic view of the causal episode in history 
from which the Christian movement 
flows, in a form which neither conceals 
the puzzles remaining to be solved nor 
exaggerates their importance in a total 
picture, the main lines and tones of which 
can already be clearly discerned. 


Russet Henry STarrorp 


OLD TREES 


I love old trees— 

Rugged trees, 

Broken trees, 

Trees that have withstood 

A century of storms, 

Deformed but undefeated, 

Trees that may at last 

Yield with honor 

To the inexorable demands of death. ° 


Cuartes Gustav GiRELIUS 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ORDELL E. BRYANT RESIGNS 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Association of Universalist 
Women, the resignation of Rey. Ordell 
E. Bryant was received:wjth regret. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant have served the Clin- 
ton, Hopewell and Red Hill parishes 
continuously since 1928 and have had 
general supervision of and part-time serv- 
ice in Magnolia and Oak Grove. For some 
years the Woodington parish was in- 
cluded in the so-called Clinton Circuit, 
and was served by Mr. Bryant until a 
readjustment became necessary because 
of the present mileage problems. At that 
time the Woodington parish was invited 
to worship with the Kinston parish, 
served by Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich. In 
point of service, Mr. Bryant is the vet- 
eran among North Carolina ministers for 
whom the Association of Universal- 
ist Women assumes a certain financial 
responsibility. 

During their sixteen years in the Clin- 
ton area, Mr. and Mrs. Bryant have en- 
deared themselves to the constituency by 
their loyalty and devotion. For his pas- 
toral services Mr. Bryant has been out- 


standing, and his resignation will be re- 
ceived with many expressions of regret. 
Mr. Bryant has also carried the respon- 
sibility for the printing of the Tar 
Heel Universalist, the official: organ of 
the North Carolina State Convention, 
which has had a _ wide circulation. 
Through this service he has’ become 
well known to the denomination. 

Last year it was necessary for Mr. 
Bryant to spend several months away 
from active work because of illness. He 
spent this time with his sons in Brevard, 
N. C. It .is his purpose to retire to 
Brevard this spring and to take. up 
gardening and such occupational work 
connected with the war effort as’ his 
health will permit of. ok 

The Association of: :Universalist 
Women is indebted: to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryant for their efforts in ~ behalf 
of Universalist extension in North Caro- 
lina, and the good wishes of both the 
Association and a grateful constituency 
will follow them to their new home in 
Brevard, where they may be addressed 
after May 1. 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 


The Committee for Russian War Re- 
lief has called on the churches to assist 
in a small way in the program of re- 
construction and rehabilitation which 
will be carried on when hostilities cease 
so that Russian refugees may again go 
back to their native towns and villages 
to begin life over again. 

One of the first vital needs at that 
time will be sufficient, food to sustain 
these families during the ‘first terrible 
weeks of readjustment, and it is for food 
that the Committee for Russian War Re- 
lief is asking. ; 

The plan is this. A regulation carton 
will be supplied by Russian War Relief, 
Inc., which groups and individuals are 
asked to fill, without substitutions, as 
follows: 

2 1-lb. boxes of sugar, preferably cube or 
table. If not available, 2 Ibs. granu- 
lated sugar (granulated sugar must be 
boxed or packed in cardboard) . 


2 2%-0z. packages dehydrated soup mix. 


1 14%-0z. can evaporated (NOT con- 
densed) milk. 


2 packages bouillon cubes for broth (10 
cubes) . 


1 5%-oz. box sweet cookies. 
1 1-lb. package of very hard candies 


(NOT peanut bars or milk chocolate) . 
Package to be wrapped in gift paper. 


_1 small sewing kit (assorted needles and 


pins rolled in a small square of cloth; 
one spool each of heavy black and 
white cotton thread, 75 yds.; one 
spool black darning cotton; one packet 
of buttons on card or thread) . 

2 bars white laundry or bath soap (NOT 
naphtha or other odorous soaps) . Wrap 
soap in heavy waxed paper so that 
odor will not permeate candy. 

1 pair knitting needles (two needles) , 
size 3, eight or twelve inches long. 

1 21%4-yd. roll of 1-inch surgical adhesive 

tape. 

6-yd. roll of 2-inch gauze bandage. 

package cigarettes. 

package pipe tobacco. 

book cigarette papers. 

Turkish hand towel. 

pair adult’s warm work gloves. 


It is to be hoped that the women’s 
associations will take this matter 
seriously and fill as many cartons as 
possible. The cartons may be secured 
direct from the nearest office of Russian 
War Relief, Inc., or from the executive 
office of the Association of Universalist 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


eee 


BOARD MEETING IN NEW YORK 


The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women was in ses- 
sion at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from February 15 to 17. The 
meetings this year were held a month 
earlier than scheduled because of the 


press of business connected with the: 


launching of the new unit of work in 
China and the plans for the renovation 
of Friendly House in Canton, N.C. All 
members of the Board were present: Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks of Washington, D. C., 
president; Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of 
Oak Park, Ill., first vice-president; Mrs. 
George A. Friedrich of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
second vice-president; Mrs. Lillian C. 
Dunn of Wakefield, Mass., treasurer; 
Mrs. George L. Champlin of Hartford, 
Conn., recording secretary; Miss Bernice 
F. Cunningham of Medford, Mass., finan- 
cial secretary; Mrs. Edith W. Polsey of 
Medford Hillside, Mass., Mrs. James 
Henderson of Providence, R. I., Mrs. 
Clement F. Robinson of Portland, Maine, 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, 
Mass., Mrs. K. Dolbeer Smith of Wash- 
ington, D. C., trustees; and the executive 
director, Miss Ida M. Folsom of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


DEMONSTRATION OF UNITY 


Our greatest projects today are inter- 


denominational, and as we plan for the 


future increasingly it will be in terms 
of a united approach wherever some 
outstanding problem is to be met. But 
our cultivation of interest at home is pre- 
dominantly and almost exclusively de- 
nominational. On ‘rare occasions we 
have given a dramatic demonstration of 
our unity, but we can’ point to. very lit- 
tle constructive planning in.cecent years 
to help our constituency at home’ to real- 
ize to what. a great extent we are pool- 
ing our resources and developing a united 
approach abroad. This is a weakness 
which we must recognize and strive to 
remedy now, for the new conditions af- 
ter the war will call for adventurous 
pioneering for which the home constit- 
uency must be prepared—Dr. F. M. 
Porter, from an address delivered at the 
Jubilee Meeting of the Foreign Missions, 


_ Conference of North America. 


ESSENTIALS 


It isn’t the thing that we get, my friend, 
And it isn’t how much we know; 
It’s the will to serve, it’s the hand we 
lend, : 
It’s the light which our lanterns throw. 


Cuartes R,. WAKkELEY 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE UNIFIED APPEAL: 
A FURTHER WORD 


Since the announcement that the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association was par- 
ticipating this year in the Unified Ap- 
peal, a number of questions have arisen 
which indicate certain misunderstandings 
as to just what this means. A further 
word may be in order. 

For many years the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, more recently the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, has made 
an annual contribution to the G.S.S.A. 
This year, in addition to that. appropria- 
tion, the U.C.A. is assuming a larger 
financial responsibility for the Associa- 
tion. The amount formerly included in 
the G.S.S.A. budget as estimated in- 
come from the solicitation of individuals 
has been put into the Unified Appeal 
budget. Individuals, instead of having 
letters from two or three organizations at 
denominational headquarters, are now re- 
ceiving one; they are being asked for one 
gift, large enough of course to cover 
former contributions to all—better still, 
a larger amount than they have ever 
given before. 

This single change—the transfer of 
one item in the G.S.S.A. budget (in- 
dividual solicitation) to the Unified Ap- 
peal—does not mean that the Universal- 
ist Church is now completely financing 
the GSS.A. True, the two items 
mentioned (the U.C.A.’s annual ap- 
propriation and the amount anticipated 
from individual gifts) add up to just 
about half the Association’s budget of 

- $8,500. But for the other half the Asso- 
ciation must depend on other sources. 

Where does this second half come 
from? At little from interest on invest- 


ed funds. A growing amount from Uni- 


versalist state conventions, state church- 
school associations, and other organiza- 
tions. » Per-capita payments from local 
church schools yield their share. Also 
gifts from local church schools which last 
year amounted to $1,099.65. All these 
payments and gifts are still made direct 
to the G.S.S.A. 

The decision of the Association’s board 
to share in the Unified Appeal this year 
came as a result of the urgent request 
made to it by the U.C.A. Also be- 
cause of the Board’s genuine desire to 
co-operate in a more closely co-ordinated 
plan of financing denominational or- 
ganizations. The response to the Uni- 
fied Appeal on the part of Universalists 
everywhere will indicate whether or not 


we are ready for this forward step in 


managing our affairs. 
Have you sent in your gift to the Uni- 
fied Appeal? 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


The religion of Jesus demands that 
we be good before we attempt to do 
good; we must be something within 
ourselves before we can really be- 
come something to somebody else. 
He taught his disciples that they were 
to be pure in heart before he told 
them they were to become the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. 


W. H. McKinney 


OUR THANKS TO 
THE REAMONS 


The G.S.S.A. is greatly indebted to 
Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the contribution 
they have made to Universalist church 
schools. Asked if they would prepare 
the Lenten worship services for 1944, 
there was no hesitation on their part. 
A series on our Universalist Affirmation 
of Faith was needed. The idea appealed 
to them. They would find the time to 
meet this need. The result is now in 
the hands of superintendents every- 
where, and already words of appreciation 
are coming in. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


The week following February 13 local 
treasurers began sending in their church- 
school offerings. On February 21, $167.11 
had been received. 

Several schools this year, in addition 
to their gifts of money, sent valentines 
made by primary and junior children 
to the kindergarten children at Suffolk. 
These were gratefully received and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


OHIO PREPARES FOR 
LARGER USEFULNESS 


My first actual acquaintance with Uni- 
versalism in Ohio began with the Sum- 
mer Institute at Tar Hollow, August 
9-16, 1943. It was a stimulating. ex- 
perience for the 100 people of all ages 
who gathered there. Also, it served as 
my introduction to representatives of 
parishes with whom I have been meet- 
ing since October. 

The present picture, in brief outline, 
is that of Ohio Universalist churches 
re-evaluating their objectives and activi- 
ties in preparation for the building of 
more vital liberal programs. 

Under the direction of the State Con- 
vention, the field worker is laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon religious educa- 


tion within our churches. This work is 
being conducted through a series of visits 
during which a preliminary survey is be- 
ing made of the scope of activities in 
every department of each parish. The 
results will take the form of definite 
recommendations to the various conven- 
tions at their annual June sessions. 

Everywhere church-school superintend- 
ents speak of the excellent materials sent 
by the G.S.S.A.; the women, of the 
help received from the Association’s of- 
fice in Boston; the leaders of young peo- 
ple, of the assistanee received from the 
Youth Department. Our general field 
worker, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, is known 
throughout the state for the inspiration 
and practical suggestions given during 
her visits. 

Ohio looks forward to fine conventions 
at Akron in June and to another season 
of leadership education at Tar Hollow 
Institute in the summer. ~ 

Mary B. Lim, State Field Worker 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


In Dexter, Maine, the Mothers’ Club 
of the First Universalist Church meets 
oceasionally with the church-school 
workers. At such a meeting recently 
thirty were in attendance. Parents 
benefited by the discussion of church- 
school purposes and programs. And 
teachers were helped when a discussion 
by the parents of home problems and 
practices pointed to the close relationship 
which should exist between church and 
home. 

The Parents’ Kit from the G.S.S.A. 
has been used to advantage in the 
Mothers’ Club. Other books have been 
supplied by the Loan Library. 


Leaders in the North Olmsted, Ohio, 
church decided a year or so ago to use 
duplex offering envelopes in the church 
school. The result? “The income from 
these has doubled over the offering taken 
in the old way.” 


From the church-school superintend- 
ent in Barre, Vt.: “Our church-school at- 
tendance is remarkable in spite of severe 
weather. (There is a tremendous amount 
of snow everywhere.) The Primary De- 
partment is doing well now, under Emma 
Bjorn’s supervision. . . . We have an 
active Boy and Girl Scout Troop, and 
have been able to ‘recruit’ church-school 
members from these groups—if they have 
no definite affiliation. . . . The Lenten 
services seem to be excellent. I should 
not have known how to approach our 
Affirmation of Faith for children’s in- 
formation. I’m going to use them to the 
best of my ability.” 
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Massachusetts News 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ENDORSES UNIFIED APPEAL 


At its February meeting the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention endorsed the 
1944 Universalist Unified Appeal. By its 
action it emphasizes how important it is 
that every Massachusetts Universalist 
, church give its full support to our total 
church effort. The, .1944 Universalist 
Unified Appeal correlateS into-one appeal 
the work of the following four general 
church enterprises: Universalist Church 
of America, Universalist Service Fund, 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, and Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association. For these 
four branches of work $40,000 is asked. 
A rough breakdown of the budget is as 
follows: $18,800 for the application and 
extension of our faith through the church 
and its allied organizations; $6,200 for 
the Universalist Service Fund; $5,000 for 
the work of necessary committees and 
commissions; $10,000 for purposes of 
field service and administration. 

In callig attention to the 1944 Unified 
Appeal, the Executive Committee urges 
its churches to plan for a “fair share” in 
the whole of our church program. All per- 
sons acquainted with church work under- 
stand how many requests for support 
come to the local church. Support for the 
local budget is essential. Your State Con- 
vention asks support of its work through 
its quota plan. Our national and general 
work has its place. A loyal church does 
not choose one and neglect the others. 
A “fair share” means sharing in all. We 
trust all our Massachusetts churches will 
measure up. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE 
HELD IN FITCHBURG, MAY 10-11 


Committees for the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention to be held in Fitchburg, May 
10 and 11, have been announced by the 
president, George A. Upton, as follows: 

Program Committee: Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach of Worcester, chairman; Mrs. 
Frederick W. Pfaff, Mrs. Clinton L. 
Scott, Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, minister 
of the Fitchburg church. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., of Attleboro, 
chairman; Rey. LeRoy A. Congdon, 
Chester A. Dunlap. | 

Official Reports and Recommenda- 
tions: Rev. Carl A. Hempel of Swamp- 
seott, chairman; Mrs. Dana D. Good- 
win, Robert F. Needham, Howard W. 
Warren and Francis X. Cheney. 

Committee on Elections: Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Mooney of Everett, chairman; 
Rey. Robert M. Rice. 

Committee on Religious Services: Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, Ed.D., and Rev. Gil- 
bert A. Potter. 


NORTH SHORE LEAGUE 

An organizational meeting of the 
North Shore League of Youth Fellow- 
ships was held at Peabody, Sunday, 
February 27. The opening worship serv- 
ice at five o'clock was conducted by the 
officers of the State Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Youth Fel- 
lowship. The speaker was Carl B. 
Wetherell, executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union. Fol- 
lowing a question period and brief busi- 
ness meeting, refreshments were served 
by the Peabody young people. . This 
is the first meeting of the North Shore 
League for several years. The churches 
participating were: Saugus, Lynn, Pea- 


body, Beverly, Danvers, Rockport, 
Gloucester, Annisquam, Essex and 
Salem. 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
AT WORCESTER : 


Monday afternoon and evening, Febru- 
ary 21, a Churchmanship Institute was 
held at the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester under the leadership of Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach. Assisting inthe pro- 
gram were Miss Ida M. Folsom, execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Universalist Women; Arthur A. Moul- 
ton of the State Executive Committee; 
and A. Edwin Grimes. 


PROJECTED INSTITUTES 


March 12. A Churchmanship Institute 
at Saugus, the Saugus, Peabody, Salem, 
Swampscott and Lynn churches co- 
operating. 

March 26. A Churchmanship Institute 
at Orange. é 

April 30. A Churchmanship Institute 
at Palmer, the churches at Palmer, Mon- 
son, Hardwick, Stafford Springs (Conn.) , 
and Springfield (Unity Church and 
Second Church) co-operating. 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 
IN WEYMOUTH 


The most outstanding piece of work 
done in the field of leadership education 
in the state this year was brought to 
a successful conclusion at South Wey- 
mouth, Tuesday night, February 8. Run 
co-operatively by the three Weymouth 
churches, the interest manifested augurs 
well for the future of our work in these 
churches. 

Thirty-six people were enrolled in the 
school. The average attendance for the 
five sessions was thirty-one. Twenty- 
three training credits were issued by our 
General Sunday School Association, 
which is the largest number of credits 
any school has received this year. The 
school was attended not only by church- 
school workers but by trustees, mem- 
bers of women’s organizations and young 
people of the local churches. 


The following courses were offered: 
“Introduction to the Bible,’ by Dr. Rol- 
land E. Wolfe of Tufts School of Reli- 
gion; “Worship in a Liberal Church,” 
led co-operatively by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts School of Religion 
and Rey. William E. Gardner, minister 
of the North Weymouth church; “How 
to Teach in the Church School,” by A. 
Edwin Grimes, state field and parish 
worker. ' 

The success of the school was due in 
large part to the efforts of the pastors— 
Rey. William E. Gardner of North Wey- 
mouth, Rev. Mason F.-McGinness of 
Weymouth Landing, and Robert Hos- 
mer of South Weymouth—and_ the 
loyalty of their people. - 


PULPIT SUPPLIES 


Recent supplies in Massachusetts. 
churches without regular ministers have 
been: North Attleboro, February 6 and 
13, Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe; February 20, 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, D.D. Hardwick, 
February 6, Rev. O. Herbert McKenney; 
February 138, Rev. Harry Fay Fister, 
D.D.; February 20, Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliffe, Ed.D. 


NEW OFFICERS AT 
WEYMOUTH 


At the parish meeting of our church 
at Weymouth, held on January 19, the 
following officers were elected: Modera- 
tor, Harold B. Stone; clerk, Miss Theo- 
dora Edson; treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Bil- 
lings; collector, Mrs. Thomas Schultz. 
Under the new bylaws, the Board of 
Trustees has been enlarged so that the 
Board is now composed of the modera- 
tor, clerk, treasurer and six trustees. 
At the first meeting of the new Board 
Mrs. Basil Warren was elected chair- 
man. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman resigned as 
minister of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Universalist, at Lawrence, on 
February 20. 


Frederick Harrison, student in the 
Tufts College School of Religion, has 
been elected minister of our church at 
West Somerville. 


Charles Vickery, student in the Tufts 
College School of Religion, will serve 
as minister of the Universalist church at 
Swampscott until the close of the church 
year in June. 


Chaplain Wallace Grant Fiske, on 
leave from the Army Air Forces Train- 
ing Command, Miami Beach, Fla., 
preached the sermon in his home pulpit. 
(Haverhill) on Sunday, February 27. 
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_ News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB HEARS 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 

A vigorous plea for the liberal churches 
to meet their responsibilities in the post- 
war world was addressed by Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of the Christian Reg- 


.ister, to the members of the Boston Uni- 


versalist Club, Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 14, Speaking on “Some Postwar 


' Opportunities for Liberal Religion,” Mr. 


Fritchman opened by reminding his 
hearers that “the postwar world has al- 
ready begun. Hundreds of thousands of 
men haye been honorably discharged 
trom service and are already in our 
midst. We must not repeat the mis- 
takes of 1918 and 1919. 

“As liberals we must find our major 
jobs and concentrate on them at what- 
ever personal or denominational sac- 
rifices, First, we must build, fast enough 
for our time, genuine religious democ- 
racy. We must achieve a co-operative 
community of religionists that really be- 
lieve there are several ways of worship- 
ing God. I do not share the dream of 
some that we must or can have one 
great religion in the world. It is of ex- 
treme importance that no one unit be 
the test of religious fellowship. There 
is-also no gain to be achieved in diluting 
religions to one common dull gray in- 
stead of the rich spectrum of the eleven 
living religions. Efforts at interfaith 
fellowship in the past have been abortive 
because the public imagination was not 
ready for it. Efforts in the direction of 
world religious fellowship are now in 
progress. Dr. Dan Poling has recently 
returned to this country after a long 
journey for the purpose of building plans 
for postwar world religious fellowship. 
We have an opportunity and a duty to 
educate our people in this field. 

“The second part of our job, as I see 
it, is building a genuine people’s church. 


Generally speaking, our liberal churches’ 


are made up of upper-middle-class peo- 
ple. They are fine people. They are 
the salt of the earth, but. they are only 
a part of the contents of the salt shaker. 
We must minister to all classes. We must 
be both eager and active in achieving 
a liberal church to minister to men and 
women in factories and on farms. 
these areas there are too many fine peo- 
ple who are not in our churches. We 
must be better evangelists to get them 
in. We must also make religion real to 
the men and women in our armed forces 
and to the boys and girls still on our 
campuses. To do this we must be clear- 


cut and courageous on contemporary is-_ 


sues of nationalism, race and labor. We 
have a great tradition in both our 
churches of which we can be justifiably 
proud. But this tradition is not an ade- 
quate substitute for action now. 


Th, 


“Tn the third place the liberal churches 
must take a far more active part in the 
living experiences of our time. We have 
not yet got into the cultural life of the 
mass of our people. ,This job will not 
and cannot be done in Washington or 
New York or Boston. It must be done 
in the thousands of towns and villages 
throughout our land where there are 
liberal churches. It involves putting the 
men and women of unusual skill and 
talents, the artists, the writers and the 
actors, at work in our churches. 

“Our opportunities will not be met, our 
job will not be done unless we give to the 
task all our zeal and devotion. We must 
rid ourselves’ of that complacency which 
slows down achievement and give to our 
churches the loyalty that gets things 
done.” 

At the business meeting one new mem- 
ber, Fred L. Harrison, student minister 
at West Somerville, Mass., was elected 
to membership. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
TO HEAR SEATON MANNING 


Seaton Manning, executive director of 
the Boston Urban League, will speak on 
“Equality of Opportunity in a Democ- 
racy” at the public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts~ Association of Universalist 
Women to be held in the Malden Uni- 
versalist church on March 30. 

There will also be a Negro soloist, Miss 
Joenelle Bryant. 


LENTEN INSTITUTE ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The fifth annual Lenten Institute on 
Christian Education will be held at the 
Old South Church, Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, Saturday, March 11, 1:30 to 5:45 
p.m. The institute is sponsored by the 
Association of Professional Directors of 
Religious Education of Greater Boston 
and the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 

All pastors, superintendents, teachers, 
religious education committee members, 
and other church-school workers are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


The registration fee of 25 cents merely’ 


All leaders 


covers incidental expenses. 
are giving their services. 


Program 


1:30 P. M. Registration (Miss Marion 
Brawn, chairman) . 


2:00-2:20 P. M. Assembly (Presiding, 
Rey. Franklin H. Blackmer, chair- 
man, Committee on Leadership Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches) . 


2:30-3:40 P. M. Departmental Confer- 
ences. 
The Nursery Department (including 
the Nursery Roll)—Miss G. Jean 
Humphreys. The Kindergarten De- 
partment—Miss Mariam Nelson. The 
Primary Department — Mrs. Gloria 
Diener Glover. The Junior Department 
—Mrs. Russell Baker. The Junior 
High Department—Miss Alice Harri- 
son. The Senior High School Age— 
Rey. Howard E. Tower. Older Young 
People—Mrs. Marian Rudkin. Young 
Adults—Rey. Chadbourne A. Spring. 
Adults—Rey. Victor F. Scalise. Super- 
‘intendents—Rev. Albert W. Sheckells. 


3:50-5:00 P. M. Interest Groups. 

Resource and Enrichment Materials 
for Teachers—Dr. Adelaide T. Case. 
Clinic for Ministers, Administrators 
and Religious Education Committees 
—Rev. Virgil Foster. More Time for 
Christian Education (Vacation Church 
School, Weekday Church School, the 
Expanded Session, ete.)—Prof. Wil- 
liam Keyes.. The Junior Church: An 
Evaluation—Miss Susan M.. Andrews. 
Evaluating Visual Education—Miss 
Edith Jordan. Children in Wartime— 
Miss Frances W. Wood. Young Peo- 
ple in Wartime—William A. Mac- 
Cormick. 


:10-5:45 P. M., Closing Worship Serv- 
ice (Presiding, Miss Bessie Stratton) . 
Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, rector, 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, will give 
the address on “The Religious Educa- 
tion Leader Himself.” The Boys’ 
Choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Malden, will furnish the music. 


or 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will hold a meeting on March 15, at 
7:15 p. m., in the Melrose, Mass., Univer- 
salist church. 


Program 


6:00 P. M. Supper (reservations must be 
made no later than Tuesday, March 
14, with Mrs. Barker—telephone 
MYStic 3172-W). 


7:00 P. M. Worship service conducted 
by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor of 
the Melrose church. 


7:15 P. M. Address by Judge Emma 
Fall Schofield on “Religious Education 
and Parent Responsibility.” 


To reach the church, take any Eastern 
Mass. bus from Everett Station or Mal- 
den Square stopping at Essex Street, 
near City Hall, 
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TO RECRUIT MEN 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


The Central Fellowship Committee 
met at Headquarters, February 17. 
Those present were Clement Robinson, 
Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., Prof. Alfred 
_C. Cole, Prof. Max A. Kapp, Miss Esther 
A. Richardson and Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D.D. Mr. Robinson was elected 
chairman. 

After attending to business of a routine 
nature the committee discussed the rec- 
ommendation passed -to, it by the New 
York General Assembly urging the devel- 
opment of plans for recruiting men for 
the Universalist ministry. After discus- 
sion it was voted to refer this matter to 
the Board of Trustees’ Committee on 
the Ministry and to co-operate with that 
committee. : 

A conference with the Committee on 
the Ministry, the deans of our theological 
schools—John Murray Atwood and 
Clarence R. Skinner—and Superintend- 
_ ents Ratcliff and Leining of Massachu- 
setts and New York followed the formal 
meeting. Rey. Stanley Manning, D.D., 
and Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey for the 
Committee on the Ministry, together 
with the deans and superintendents, and 
Rey. LeRoy A. Congdon, representing the 
Universalist Ministers’ Association, pre- 
sented plans for a sustained effort to 
recruit candidates for our ministry in 
churches and on college campuses. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent, presented the need for more 
ministers. His records show that there 
is a real and immediate need for substan- 
tial increase in the number of candidates 
for the Universalist ministry. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
IN DANBURY 


On Sunday, February 20, services were 
held in Danbury, Conn., in connection 
with Brotherhood and Race Relationship 
Week. In the morning (as for twelve 
or more years past) the Jewish rabbi 
shared the Universalist pulpit with the 
minister, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D. In the evening the largest and 
most successful community service in 
years was held in the Congregational 
church. In the processional were ten 
clergymen, including three Negroes and 
the Jewish rabbi. In addition to these 
ten on the platform, there were three 
other ministers in the congregation. The 
rabbi read the Scriptures, a Negro 
minister offered prayer, and a Negro 
soloist sang with the united ichoir of 
forty voices. The address was by “the 
first Negro ever appointed to the staff 
of a state council of churches,’ Rev. 
James Oscar Lee of the Connecticut 
Council. He gave a fine presentation of 
the situation of the Jewish and Negro 
minorities in the United States, and 
showed how much may be done (in many 
cases has been done) to apply fair em- 
ployment practices in industry. 

At least eight Protestant churches and 


the United Jewish Center actively par- 
ticipated in promoting this service. Six 
of the ministers sent a post-card adver- 
tisement and invitation to an aggregate 
of 1,975 parishioners. The Danbury 
News-Times gave wide publicity. It 
published the portrait of the speaker and 
the full program. On February 21, it 
published abstracts of the two Brother- 
hood addresses at the Universalist church 
in the morning, and a 1,600-word ab- 
stract of the address in the evening. — 

The offering was very generous, and 
exceeded expenses by nearly 200 per 
cent. A generous donation will be made 
to the State Council of Churches. 

On Friday evening, February 25, the 
annual (for at least twelve years) 
Brotherhood Day service was held in 
the United Jewish Center. Dr. Hersey, 
who has participated every year, Rev. 
Richard Millard, Episcopal rector, and 
Rabbi Jerome Malino were the speakers. 
Rev. Chester A. Sillars represented the 
Danbury Ministerial Association. 


MAINE MINISTERS 
HOLD RETREAT 


The annual retreat for Universalist 
ministers of Maine was held at the 
Waterville church on February 1, 2 and 
3. Rey Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., pastor 
of the Congress Square Universalist 
Church in Portland, and Rey. Fred C. 
Leining, D.D., superintendent of churches 
in New York State, gave addresses and 
led discussions. Dr. Hoyt spoke of studies 
he had made of the life and philosophy 
of James Martineau, and of recent theo- 
logical and philosophical trends. Dr. 
Leining spoke on the need of Universalist 
doctrines today, and led discussions on 
parish problems. He stressed particularly 
the opportunities for church advertising 
and exhibited many newspaper adver- 
tisements he had used with good results. 

Others who spoke at the retreat were 
Rev. Fred Smith, superintendent of the 
Maine Civic League, who told of the 
new approach to the liquor problem and 
the results of the conference on alcohol 
held at Yale University last summer. 
Rey. Clifford H. Osburn of the Pleasant 
Street Methodist Church in Waterville 
told of recent trends in religidus educa- 
tion. 

The daily devotional services were led 
by Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Rey. 
Josephine B. Folsom and Rey. Douglas 
H. Robbins. , The session was brought 
to a close with an impressive observance 
of holy communion conducted by Rey. 
George W. Sias of Turner Center. 

One high light of the retreat was a 
delicious supper prepared and served to 
the members on Wednesday evening by 
Mrs. Kenneth C. Hawkes and Mrs: 
Walter B. Kellison. 

The following ministers attended: 
Kenneth Hawkes, Burte Gibbs, George 
Sias, David Rose, D. Stanley Rawson, 
Walter Kellison, Albert Niles, Donald 
Hoyt, Josephine Folsom, Elmer Colcord, 
Fred Leining and Douglas Robbins. 
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LENTEN PROGRAM 
AT MALDEN CHURCH 


A series of midweek Lenten services 
on Thursday evenings with outstanding 
preachers of different denominations is 
being conducted at the First Parish 
Church in Malden, Universalist. On 
February 24, Lieut. Commander Carl 
Knudsen, chaplain attached to the Re- 
serve Officer Training Units at Har- 
vard, who has seen active service in the 
South Pacific, spoke on “Spiritual By- 


products of Combat Duty.” On March. 


2 the preacher was Rev. Samuel Davies, 
Ph.D., of St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N. B. 
The speaker on March 9 will be Rev. 
Samuel Macaulay Lindsay, D.D., of the 
Brookline Baptist church; on March 23, 
Rev. Walton E. .Cole of the Second 
Church in Boston, Unitarian; and on 
March 30, Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, 
D.D., resident Methodist bishop of the 
Washington area. 

Women’s Dedication Day was ob- 
served for the tenth year on Ash Wednes- 
day by a service in the church, preceded 
by a mother-and-daughter supper. Thurs- 
day, March 16, is the date of the annual 
parish meeting and supper, and no mid- 
week service will be held that week. 
March 30, the Massachusetts A.U.W. 
will hold a public meeting in this church, 
and the program will carry an invitation 
to remain for the evening service. 

Visitors from other churches are cor- 
dially welcomed to any of these Len- 
ten services. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT FITCHBURG 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
(Universalist-Unitarian) of Fitchburg, 
Mass., was held on January 17. It was 
the first annual meeting of the combined 
churches. The two parishes held their 
separate annual meetings at 5:00 p. m. 
At six o’clock supper was served to more 
than 200 people, and after supper the 
two churches held their combined annual 
meeting in the church sanctuary. Reports 
were given from every organization con- 
nected with the church, and they showed 
growth and progress throughout the 
church and Sunday school. The pastor, 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, reported that the 
average attendance at morning services 
during the first year of federation was 
192. A joint committee of fifteen Uni- 
tarlans and fifteen Universalists conducts 
the affairs of the church. Ten new mem- 
bers are elected each year to the com- 
mittees of finance and property, house, 
hospitality, music, religious education, 
visiting, and flowers. 

A final report was given of the Fair 
in November, which netted $1,238,51. 

It was announced that the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention will be held at this 
church May 10 and 11, Next fall there 
will be a joint observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the First Universalist 
Church and the 176th anniversary of the 
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Unitarian church. A history of the two 
churches is being written. 

The outstanding event of the meeting 
was the unanimous vote to sell the prop- 
erty of the First Universalist Church to a 
public-spirited Jewish group who will 
convert it into a recreational, educa- 
tional and religious center for young peo- 
ple. At the time of the federation it 
was decided to use the historic building 
of the Unitarian church, which has stood 
on its present site since Fitchburg was 
granted a charter. 

On. January 21 the Branch Alliance 
sponsored a lecture by Dr. Max Habicht, 
recognized authority on international 
relations. He spoke on “Where Do We 
Go from Teheran?” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
FORT PLAIN CHURCH 


The annual meeting of the Fort Plain, 


N. Y., Universalist church was held on- 


January 17. Reports of the various offi- 
cers and organizations were gratifying. 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy, who was in- 
stalled as minister of the church last 
Noyember, outlined plans for the future. 

Church services during the winter 
months are being held in the newly ar- 
ranged chapel, a small room accom- 
modating approximately 100 people. 

Collections are being taken at all meet- 
ings and services for the purchase of a 
central-heating plant. The goal is $5,000. 

The church issues monthly a printed 
bulletin, the Plain Talker, and weekly a 
mimeographed sheet, the Announcer. 

The Youth Fellowship meets weekly. 
On February 6, six of the young people 
conducted the morning worship service. 
There were two papers, one by Paul 
Erhardt and the other by Joan Sponable. 
Ann Failing read the latter, Joan 
Sponable being unable to be present. 
Other young people who participated in 
the service were Betty Lasher, Caroline 
LaValley, Shirley Rubert and Roger 
Cronkhite. The Fellowship sponsored a 
Fifty Fortunate supper on February 17. 
Invitations were sent out to the entire 
parish and the first fifty to respond at- 
tended. ; 

The Women’s Executive Committee is 
composed of the president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid, the Mission- 
ary Society, and the Chapin Club. This 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
| ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


' Methodist 


‘Minnesota. 


committee meets monthly. Mrs. Edna 
Nellis has been elected corresponding 
secretary. 

- The church opened its doors twice 
during Boy Scout Week to the troops of 
this village. Mr. Lovejoy preached at 
the annual service, and the Chapin Club 
served *the annual banquet on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

A Universalist Men’s Fellowship has 
been organized and has had two meet- 
ings. At the second meeting officers were 
elected as follows: Clare Richards, 
president; Victor Diefendorf, vice-presi- 
dent; and Glenn Moyer, secretary- 
treasurer. Moving pictures were shown 
at this meeting by Verne Miller, a local 
layman, and supper was 
served by the officers of the Ladies’ Aid. 
Twenty-eight men were present. 

Since settling here in October, Mr. 
Lovejoy has made 212 pastoral calls, con- 
ducted six funerals, and performed one 
wedding. He is a member of the Fort 
Plain-Nelliston Community Club and is 
the only representative of the clergy so 
far to take membership in that organiza- 
tion of business and professional men. He 
sings with the Fort Plain Community 
Choral Club. 


HONOR ROLL DEDICATED 
IN ATTLEBORO CHURCH* 


On Boy Scout Sunday, February 13, 
at the Murray Universalist Church in 
Attleboro, Mass., Troop 2 of Boy Scouts 
attended the service in a body. At this 
service there was dedicated an Honor 
Roll bearing the names of those in the 
service having some connection with the 
church—100 in all. Two Boy Scouts un- 
veiled the roll. 

On February 25, JWorld Day~ of 
Prayer was observed in this church, all 
churches in the city participating. Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
was the speaker.. 


NEW MEMBERS 


District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 
Massachusetts. Saugus, 4. 
Minneapolis, 6. 

New York. Mount Vernon, 4. 

North Carolina. Clinton, 3. 
Wisconsin. Wausau, 5. 

Total, 25. 


CHRISTENINGS 


California. Oakland, 5. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 1. 
Illinois. Urbana, 3. 

Massachusetts. Canton, 2. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 

North Carolina. - Clinton, 1. 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Messiah) , 2. 

Total, 15. 

PERSONALS 


Mrs. Anna M. Kellerman, wife of Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Ohio, 
died February 12. An obituary will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN: 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young: 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the- 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. a 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Robert Cummins, Jr., son of the gen- 
eral superintendent, arrived home Febru- 
ary 23 on a furlough of a few days from 
Maxwell Field, near Montgomery, Ala. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn of Arlington,. 
Va., has gone to Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
interim pastor of the Universalist church 
for the next six weeks. 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews has resigned 
as president of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs Association. He retains the post of 
dean of the Summer Institute to be held 
at Warner, N. H., the third week in 
August. 


Mrs. Evelyn Foster Morneweck of 
Detroit, a long-time member of Tur 
Leaver family, has written The. Chron- 
icles of Stephen Foster's Family, 2 vol- 
umes, published by the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Rev. Hannah Gertrude Roscoe Coe,,. 
R.D. 4, Waterbury, Conn., who is the: 
daughter of a Universalist minister and 
who entered Universalist fellowship in 
1902, has rendered fine service for some 
years in the Mill Plain Union Church 
near her home as substitute pastor, di- 
rector of religious education and Sunday- 
school superintendent. 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, D.D., minister 
of the People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, Calif. (Unitarian-Universalist) , 
organized and conducted an Institute of 
Family Relations in the San Fernando 
High School on the Monday evenings of 
February. Experts on family relations, 
child training and vocational guidance 
gave the addresses, and one half of the 
time was given to questions and discus- 
sion. 


_ Rey. Charles A. Wyman, who has re- 
signed at Lawrence, will be available for 
supply work on and after May 1. 


Rey. Thomas Chapman died in At- 
lanta, Ga., February 23, and was buried 
at his old home in Saluda, S. C., Febru- 
ary 26. Further notice later. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. j 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muzarp H. Jencks, President 
Harotp E. B. Speicut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Obituary 


MRS. GEORGE A. WHEELER 


Mrs. George A. Wheeler died at her farm 
home in South Bloomfield, N. Y., January 
23, aged 88. . 

Mrs. Wheeler was born in Bristol, N. Y., 
February 16, 1856, the daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Margaret Vance Hicks. She 
married George A. Wheeler January 24, 
1877. Mr. Wheeler died in 1939. 

She received her early education in the 
Bristol schools, later attending Geneseo 
Normal School. 

She was a lifelong member of the Bristol 


Universalist church and had served for about ~ 


thirty years as secretary and treasurer of its 
Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Wheeler is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Oscar B. Johnson and Mrs. Perey 
Hi. Pettit of Canandaigua and Miss_ Leah 
Wheeler, at home; one son, Prof. Ralph H. 
Wheeler of Ithaca; seven grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services, which were largely 
attended, were held on January 25, her 
pastor, Rev. Harry M. Wright, officiating. 
Interment- was in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Bristol. 


ANNIE L. TRUE 


Mrs. Annie L. True, widow of Elmer 
True, died in Boston, February 13. She was 
75 years of age. She was the daughter of 
Warren F. and Georgie Furbish Gilbert, and 
a Universalist. 

Funeral services were held at the Miley 
Funeral Home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
February 16, and were conducted by Rev. 
Leroy Coons, D.D., former superintendent of 
churches for Massachusetts. Interment was 
at Forest Hills Cemetery. 


LOT DENNIS 


Lot Dennis of Orange, one of the most 
prominent Universalist laymen of Massachu- 
setts, died at Miami, Fla., February 4, in 
his 87th year. He had attended to business 
as usual until the Sunday before his death. 

Funeral services were held in Orange, 
February 8, and were conducted by Rey. 
Charles H. Emmons. 

We are indebted to the Enterprise and 
Journal of Orange for the following account 
of Mr. Dennis’ long and useful life: 

Lot Dennis was born in Petersham, the 
son of Lot and Emily Holland Dennis, and 
lived there until he was ten years old, when 
he moved with his parents to Athol. His 
father was a straw-hat dealer, employing 
people throughout the section to braid hats 
in their homes and he in turn found a market 
for them. He was also a dealer in cattle. 
The Dennis family was among the early 
residents in this country and several gen- 
erations resided in Barre. 

Lot Dennis attended the Athol grade and 
high schools, and when a young man located 
in Ware, where he went into the grocery 
business. Subsequently he came to Orange 
and in company with his half-brother, the 
late Thomas Mann, opened a grocery store. 
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They operated the store for a number of 
years before selling out. to the late G. M. 
Underwood. Dennis and Mann were real 
pioneers in local merchandising and were the 
first to bring into Orange produce in carload 
quantities. This included apples, green 
bananas, limed eggs and watermelons. The 
watermelons were sold from the car, for 
townspeople, anticipating their arrival, would 
flock to the railroad siding when the car 
pulled in and empty it in short time. Water- 
melons were then quite a curiosity and 
definitely a luxury. 

After disposing of the grocery store Mr. 
Dennis gave all his attention to the lumber- 
ing business, making his headquarters in 
Warwick for a time but eventually operating 
from his Orange home. Forty-two years ago 
he became associated with his son-in-law, 
Frederick F. Rowe, and their activities have 
covered a good part of New England. He was 
elected a director of the Orange National 
Bank for the 45th time at the annual meet- 
ing last month and had served the insti- 
tution as vice-president and president. He 
also served the town as selectman for one 
term. Mr. Dennis was a charter member of 
Camp Cheneo, a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club, a trustee of the Universalist 
church and a member of Orange Lodge of 
Masons, Crescent Chapter and Orange Com- 
mandery, K.T. He was also the last of a 
nine-member literary club which was formed 
while he was a student in high school and 
maintained through the years. 

Lot Dennis typified the sound and rugged 
characteristics of his New England heritage. 
His judgment, his reliability, his conservative 
manner of living and his adherence to re- 
sponsibility were qualities he possessed to a 
marked degree. He never deviated from his 
principles of honesty and square dealing. He 
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shunned publicity, and many an act of 
charity was carried out unostentatiously. To 
his friends he was loyal to a degree and in 
the home he found his greatest comfort and 
enjoyment, Devoted to his family he was 

«ever solicitous of its welfare and considerate 
of its wishes. He was a lover of good music 
and enjoyed the association of friends who 
found him congenial company. 

He was married sixty-three years ago to 
Amelia Rebecca Smith of Athol. She died 
June 14, 1935. He leaves his daughters, Mrs. 
Rowe and Mrs. George A. Dexter of Orange; 
three grandsons, Frederick Dennis Rowe of 
Athol, Mortimer W. Rowe, who is in the 
service and presently stationed at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and Lot Robert Dennis, Lake Tahoe, 
Calif.; two great-grandsons, Richard Lot 
Rowe and Frederick Dennis Rowe, Jr., of 
Athol; and a sister, Mrs. Louisa Cutter of 

Winchendon, A son, Lot Dennis, Jr., died 


Funeral services were held in Orange, 
February 9, and were conducted by Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church, 

Perley S. Morse was born in Orange, the 
son of Fred G. and Annie E. Phinney Morse. 
He was graduated from the Orange High 
Sehool in 1908. Working in the C. C. Cook 
Pharmacy led him to make pharmacy his life 
work. He graduated from the Boston School 


_ of Pharmacy in 1912. For seven years he was 


associated with his brother-in-law, John Otto, 
in the grocery business at Durham, Conn. 
The greater part of his life was in pharmacy. 
He suffered a stroke of paralysis at his place 
of employment in Somerville, Mass., about 
a week before his death. A veteran of World 
War I he returned from service overseas im- 
paired in health and this always handicapped 
him. 

He is survived by his father and two sisters, 
Mrs. Paul Robbins of Orange and Mrs. Otto 
of Durham, Conn. , 


Notices 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. 
days. 3,30 p. m. 

March 12: Rev. Allison J. MacRury, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 26: Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

April 23: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Second and fourth Sun- 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944. 
Monday at’ twelve o’clock: Organ music. 


Tuesday through Friday at twelve o'clock: 
Worship sermon. 
* *# * 


March 7 and 8: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, 
D.D., Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

March 9 and 10: Rev. Burns Chalmers, D.D., 
Chaplain, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. 

March °21: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

March 22-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
D.D., South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

March 28-31: Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


Holy Week 
. In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach 
at the noon services. 
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Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
day. 

* * * 
April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, Oxford 
and Boston’ Universities. 


‘April 18-21: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 


First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold its third public 
meeting on March 30, 10:30 a. m., at the 
Universalist church in Malden. 

Rosertine H. Rice, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the granting of reciprocal fellow- 
ship by Massachusetts to Mason McGinness, 
Dana Greeley and Richard Gibbs. 

Accepted on transfer Rev. James Rasnake, 
Mrs. James Rasnake, Rey. Anders Lunde, 
Rey. Thomas M. Mark, Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, and Rev. Arnold L. Simonson. 

Ester A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted one-year license to James M. 
Hutchinson. 

Renewed one-year license of F. Milner 
Dunn. 

Granted three-year lay license to Hugo A. 
Bourdeau. - 

Rev. W. Ellis Davies transferred to New 
York. 

Rev. Thomas M. Mark transferred to 
Central Committee. 

Rev. Robert T. Weston transferred to 
Central Committee. 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord accepted on 
transfer from Michigan. 

Noted acceptance of Douglas H. Robbins 
by Maine, Dana E. Klotzle by Vermont, 
Lyman I, Achenbach by North Carolina. 

Cart A, Hemprt, Secretary 


Paperweight or Ornament 


75 cents each 
Suitable as paperweight 


or for display on table, desk or mantel 


in home, office, shop, church or classroom 


On sale by 
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16 Beacon Street 
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FOR SALE 


Filing Cabinet (Mahogany) 
Uses 4x6 inch cards 


and 


Bookcase (Light Oak) 
with 5 Shelves 
Address: Dora J. Brown 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


SUGGESTED LENTEN READING 


The Altar and the World........... 
The Vitality of the Christian Tradition George F. Thomas 3.00 
Harold Cooke Phillips 1.50 
cari ers Philip C. Nash 1.50 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh 3.00 
Persons and Places, The Background of My Life 


Life’s Unanswered Questions...... 
An Adventure in World Order... 


Personal Religion............. 


BUY A BOOK TODAY 
Read It 


THEN SEND IT TO A 
SERVICE MAN OR wom 


ary ANY book through 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Bernard Iddings Bell $1.25 


George Santayana 2.50 


This Created World, The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 
Theodore Parker Ferris 1.50 


We Have Had 
REQUESTS 


For our corporate name from men and women who 


are drawing up wills and wish to make bequests 


to the Universalist Press. 


“The title of this corporation is the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE.” 


US 


DS 


Article 1—Bylaws 


When YOU draw up your will REMEMBER the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


“Philadelphia Bulletin. 
* * 
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Crackling 


It was one of those days when there 
was nothing doing in the bank braneh 
in a small town. The staff had got 
through somehow until it was time to” 
close. 

“Three o’clock,” said the manager at 
last, addressing a junior. “Run and close 
the front door.” 

The junior returned in a few minutes 
and said: “Excuse me, sir, it is closed. 
We forgot to open it this morning.”— 
Inquirer and Mirror, Nantucket, Mass. 

* * * 


The marriage of Miss Anna. 
and Willis , which was announced 
in this paper a few weeks ago, was a 
mistake and we wish to correct—Golden 
(Colo.) Paper. 

* 


¥ * 


First Person: Dull party, isn’t it? 
Second Person: Yes. 

First Person: Let’s go home! 
Second Person: I can’t, I’m the host.— 


Watchman-Examiner. 
* * % 


I like the story of the angry customer 
who went into the grocer’s shop in a 
small town in Scotland, and said, “Whit 
wey wad ye no’ sell my Jeannie a cake 
o soap? Ye selt Mr. Tamson’s wee 
laddie tuppence worth o’ peppermints 
although it wis the Sabbath!” The grocer 
replied, “Aye, but ye can sook pepper- 
mints an’ listen tae the sermon, but ye 
canna wash yer neck i’ the kirk!’”— 
Heiantuus in Public Opinion. 
* * * 

Danielson, Conn. (AP)—Sign on the 
wall of a local restaurant. 

“Due to rationing and other things 
beyond our control, we are forced to sell 
a 5-cent frankfurter “absolutely naked 
—plain and ungarnished. We will allow 
a toasted roll, mustard and relish with a 
10-cent frankfurter. 

“These prices and regulations obtain 
pending the next act of Congress. 

“The management.” 

* * * 

Little Claude’s mother had reluctantly 
allowed her precious child to attend 
public school. She gave the teacher a 
long list of instructions. “My Claude is 
so sensitive,” she explained. “Don’t ever 
punish him. Just slap the boy next to 
him. That will frighten Claude.’— 


* 


“Willie,” said his mother, “by stealing 
Tommy’s pie you have broken a com- 
mandment.” ; 

“Well,” said ‘Willie, “isn’t it better, 
Mother, to break one commandment and 
have the pie than break another and only 
covet it?”—Eachange. 


